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PREFACE. 


The  writer  of  the  following  Letters  is 
anxious  to  anticipate  an  objection;  which 
he  thinks  may  be  urged  against  the  hints 
contained  in  them;  that  they  recommend 
a greater  attention  to  health  and  to  com- 
fort than  is  becoming  in  a man,  and 
especially  in  a clergyman,  who  should  be 
above  such  considerations.  The  writer 
fully  acquiesces  in  the  axiom  of  Bishop 
Cumberland,  that 

IT  IS  BETTER  TO  WEA^R  OUT  THAN 
TO  RUST  OUT  : 

and  the  following  hints  are  offered  only 
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in  the  nature  of  a little  oil,  seasonably 
applied,  to  make  the  machine  go  easier 
and  longer.  That  which  would  go  with 
great  labour  and  fatigue  ..to  the  mover, 
and  with  a constant  creaking,  and  soon 
w'ear  out;  with  this  timely  application 
and  assistance,  may  double,  nay  qua- 
druple, its  work  and  its  duration,  with- 
out a complaint,  and  with  pleasure  to 
the  labourer.  The  due  operation  of  a 
machine  often  depends  upon  a nicety,  a 
seeming  trifle.  The  best-made  clock  will 
not  measure  out  its  revolutions,  unless  it 
stand  in  its  proper  position ; the  safety 

V 

of  the  whole  carriage  and  its  passengers 
depends  on  the  leather  which  secures 
the  linch-pin. 

These  Letters,  when  written,  were 
put  into  the  hands  of  a clerical  and  of  a 
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medical  friend,  to  each  of  whom  the 
writer  is  indebted  for  several  useful  sug- 
gestions.  They  are  now  submitted  to 
his  Brethren  at  large,  to  whom  he  hopes 
they  will  prove  interesting  and  useful. 

April '2^,  1821. 
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LETTER  I. 


Introduction — Churches — Ventilating — Draining — 
War?ning — Fumigation — the  Vestry. 


February  21, 1821. 


My  dear  Friend, 

It  is  now  a considerable  time, 
since,  in  a conversation  which,  passed  be- 
tween us,  on  the  inconveniences  to  which  a 
clergyman  is  exposed  in  the  discharge  of  his 
ministerial  functions,  you  expressed  a wish 
that  I would  commit  my  remarks  to  writing ; 
as  you  thought  they  might  be  generally  be- 
neficial, not  only  to  our  brethren  of  the  clergy, 
but,  likewise,  to  their  congregations  at  large. 
Various  occupations  have,  however,  from  time 
to  time  prevented  me,  though  I have  fre- 
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qaently  thought  upon  the  subject,  and  made 
a memorandum  and  a reference  whenever 
any  thing-  connected  with  it  has  occurred. 
Your  last  kind  and  interesting  letter,  received 
yesterday,  has  proved  just  that  kind  of  stimu- 
lus which  was  wanted  to  set  me  on  such  an 
undertaking;  and,  finding  both  leisure  and 
inclination,  I now  sit  down  to  it,  and  hope 
that  T shall  be  enabled  to  complete  it  with- 
out any  material  interruptions. 

One  great  object  of  our  attention  should  be 
our  CHURCHES,  which,  in  many  instances, 
and  especially  in  villages,  are  such  cold, 
damp,  dreary  places,  that  it  is  both  melan- 
choly and  dangerous  to  enter  them.  Mr. 
Cecil,  in  his  Remains,  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Means  of  promoting  a Spirit  of  Devotion 
in  Congregations,  says,  There  is  too 
LITTLE  ATTENTION,  in  many  churches,  TO 
MAN  AS  MAN.  I would  consult  his  con- 
venience in  all  lawful  points.  If  he  could  sit 
easier  on  cushions,  he  should  have  cushions. 
I would  not  tell  him  to  be  warm  in  God’s 
service,  while  I leave  him  to  shiver  with  cold. 
No  doors  should  creak:  no  windows  should 
rattle.”  (p.  78.) 

The  Homily  on  Repairing  and  keeping 
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clean,  and  comely  adorning  of  Churches,  is 
very  good  ; aud  it  would  be  well  if  it  were 
often  read  in  churches  which  are  not  kept  in 
proper  repair  and  order.  The  following  sen- 
tences are  quite  to  our  purpose : “ The  se- 
cond point,  which  appertaineth  to  the  main- 
tenance of  God’s  house,  is  to  have  it  well 
adorned,  and  comely  and  clean  kept:  which 
things  may  be  the  more  easily  performed 
when  the  church  is  well  repaired.  For,  like 
as  men  are  well  refreshed  and  comforted 
when  they  find  their  houses  having  all  things 
in  good  order,  and  all  corners  clean  and 
sweet ; so,  when  God's  house,  the  Church, 
is  well  adorned,  with  places  convenient  to 
sit  in,  with  the  pulpit  for  the  preacher,  with 
the  Lord’s  Table  for  the  ministration  of  his 
holy  Supper,  with  the  font  to -Christen  in, 
and,  also,  is  kept  clean,  comely,  and  sweetly, 
the  people  are  more  desirous  and  the  more 
comforted  to  resort  thither,  and  to  tarry  there 
the  whole  time  appointed  them.”  " And, 
forasmuch  as  your  churches  are  scoured  and 
swept  from  the  sinful  and  superstitious  filthi- 
ness wherewith  they  were  defiled  and  dis- 
figured, do  ye  your  parts,  good  people,  to 
keep  your  churches  comely  and  clean  ; suffer 
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them  not  to  be  defiled  with  rain  and  weather, 
with  dung  pf  doves  and  owls,  stares  and 
choughs,  and  other  filthiness,  as  it  is  foul  and 
lamentable  to  behold  in  many  places  of  this 
country.” 

Dr.  Buchan,  too,  a physician,  in  that  ex- 
cellent work,  his  Domestic  Medicine,  in  his 
chapter  of  Air,  speaking  of  church-yards  in 
the  midst  of  towns,  and  of  “ burying  within 
churches,”  which  he  says  “ is  a practice  still 
more  detestable,”  adds,  The  air  in  churches 
is  seldom  good,  and  the  effluvia  from  putrid 
carcasses  must  render  it  still  worse.  Churches 
I are  commonly  old  buildings  with  arched  roofs. 
They  are  seldom  open  above  once  a week, 
are  never  ventilated  by  fires  nor  open  windows, 
and  rarely  kept  clean.  This  occasions  that 
damp,  musty,  unwholesome  smell  which  one 
feels  upon  entering  a church,  and  renders  it 
a very  unsafe  place  for  the  weak  and  valetu- 
dinary. These  inconveniences  might,  in  a 
great  measure,  be  obviated,  by  prohibiting 
all  persons  from  burying  within  churches,  by 
keeping  them  clean,  and  permitting  a stream 
of  fresh  air  to  pass  frequently  through  them, 
by  opening  opposite  doors  and  windows.” 
He  adds  in  a note,  One  cannot  pass 
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through  a large:  cliurch'  or  chlbodral,  even  in 
summer,  without  feeling  qiiite  ehilly  (20th 
Edition,  pp.  70,. 71.)  ' li  o . 

One  great  cause  of  the  dampness  of  our* 
churches  is  their  being  so  much  below  ^the 
level  of  the  surrounding  earth.  This  is  pro- 
bably owing,  in  many  cases^  to  the  original 
construction  of  them.  I have  heard  it  said, 
that  the  going  down  steps,  or  descending 
into  the  main  body  of  the  church,  and  then 
the  floor  rising  to  the  chancel  and  altar,  was 
intended  as  an  emblem  of  our  descending 
into  the  grave  and  rising  again  into  the  holy 
place,  or  heaven.  Another  cause,  which  has 
added  to  this,  is  the  constant  accumulation 
of  fresh  earth  from  burial,  without  ever  taking 
any  away,  so  that,  in  the  course  of  centuries, 
the  earth  has  become  some  feet  higher  above 
the  level  of  the  church  floor  than  formerly,  as 
may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  earth  on  each 
side  with  the  church-path,  porch,  &c.  To 
remedy  this  a drain  should  be  made  round 
the  church,  the  bottom  of  which  should 
be  lower  than  the  level  of  the  church- 
floor.  Where  this  is  not  very  deep  it  might 
be  made  with  draining  bricks  ; that  is,  bricks 
Note  A,  at  the  end. 
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with  a circular  hollow  in  them,  and  with  a 
sloping-  brick,  or  tile,  from  the  wall  to  the 
hollow,  to  conduct  the  wet  into  it  away  from 
the  church. 

It  might  be  practicable  in  some  places  to 
carry  away  the  earth,  performing  the  opera- 
tion with  care,  and  laying  down  again  the 
turf,  the  hillock,  and  the  grave-stone.  And, 
in  order  that  fresh  bodies  might  not,  by 
these  means,  be  brought  too  near  the  surface, 
bodies  might  be  buried  with  a prospective 
view  to  it,  and  the  graves  dug  a foot  or  two 
deeper,  as  might  be  required,  so  that,  when 
a foot  or  two  of  earth  was  taken  away,  the 
bodies  might  still  be  at  a proper  depth  below 
the  surface*. 

Another  method  might  be  to  raise  the  floor 
of  the  church  above  the  level  of  the  surround- 
ing earth ; and  this,  in  cases  where  a church 
wants  new  flooring  and  pewing,  may  be  done 
at  ho  very  great  additional  expense. 

Our  ancestors  were,  certainly,  a much 
more  hardy  race  than  we  are,  and  lived  in 
larger  and  colder  rooms,  and  those  sometimes 
without  any  fires.  In  proportion  as  we  make 
our  rooms  warmer  by  close  chimneys,  windows, 

• Note  B. 
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and  doors,  and  by  carpets  over  our  floors,  so 
much  the  more  do  we  feel  the  cold  and  damp 
of  a church,  and  we  ought  to  do  all  we  can 
to  remedy  them.  Even  the  poor  have  at 
home  their  few  embers  or  cinders,  over  which 
they  can  warm  their  hands  and  feet;  and 
, their  brick  hearths  are,  for  the  most  part,  dry. 
To  come  to  church,  therefore,  for  two  hours, 
or  longer,  is  a great  trial  for  them.  I would 
have  the  church  made  a place  at  which  they 
might  receive  bodily  comfort,  as  well  as  spi- 
ritual. With  this  view,  all  churches  should 
be  warmed ; which  might  be  done  in  various 
ways.  The  most  simple,  but  the  least  ef- 
fective, is  an  iron  stove  with  a pipe  to  convey 
the  smoke  off  through  the  ceiling,  or  by  the 
side.  The  stoves  which  I have  seen  in 
some  of  the  College  Halls  at  Cambridge  are 
still  better.  They  are  made  of  iron,  and 
consist  of  two  fire-places,  or  grates,  placed 
back  to  back,  with  a cupola  above,  and  a 
flue,  or  flues,  between  them,  down  which  the 
smoke  descends,  and  is  carried  under  the 
floor  and  the  wall,  and  up  a chimney  on  the 
outside.  This  flue  might  be  carried  round  the 
church,  and  give  out  a great  deal  of  heat  in 
all  parts.  If  the  flues  were  carried  round  the 
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church,  above  the  floor,  like  the  due  in  a hot- 
house, and  boards  placed  upon  them,  raised 
an  inch  or  two,  by  means  of  pieces  nailed  on 
at  stated  distances,  they  would  make  a warm 
seat  for  the  aged  and  infirm. 

Iron,  however,  is  said  to  be  a very  un- 
wholesome material  to  make  a stove.  A 
cheap  and  very  effective  stove  might,  1 think, 
be  made  by  adopting  the  above  idea,  and 
setting  two  of  what  Count  Rumford  called 
his  Gridiron  Grates  (either  No.  1.  or  No.  2*.) 
back  to  back,  with  a descending  flue  between, 
in  a mass  of  brick  work  about  three  feet  wide 
by  five  feet  long,  and  about  three  feet  four 
inches  high.  In  this  surrounding  mass  of  brick 
work,ifp  the  sides  and  over  the  top,  should  be 
flues,  or  hollow  passages,  which  would  get 
heated  by  the  fires,  and  the  air  in  them,  get- 
ting heated,  would  pass  oflT,  and  the  cold  air 
would  draw  in  to  get  heated  in  its  turn,  so 
that  there  would  be  a constant  circulation  of 
warm  air  from  these.  The  whole  mass  of 
brick-work,  too,  would  warm  all  the  air  which 
cdme  in  contact  with  it,  so  that  there  would 
be  the  three  simultaneous  warming  causes,  the 
fires,  the  flues,  and  the  mass  of  brick-work, 

• See  Count  Rumtbrd’s  Essays,  vol.  iii.  p.  358. 
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besides  the  great  flue  which  carried  oflf  the 
smoke.  The  whole  would  have  somewhat  of 
the  appearance  of  a tomb,  with  a fire-place 
at  each  end.  The  consumption  of  coals  need 
not  be  above  a bushel  a week. 

The  chapel  at  the  East-India  College,  at 
Hailey  bury,  near  Hertford,  is  warmed  by 
flues  heated  by  a fire  on  the  outside  of  the 
room,  or  rather  in  another  room.  In  the 
new  churches,  which  are  now  building,  or  to 
be  built,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  provision  has 
been,  or  will  be  made,  in  the  original  plans, 
for  this  important  purpose. 

Much  too  may  be  done  from  some  not  very 
expensive  alterations.  Where  it  has  not 
been  already  done,  the  gi’eat  door,  or  doors, 
might  be  removed  from  the  entrance  to  the 
church  to  the  entrance  to  the  porch,  and 
slighter  doors  put  up  at  the  entrance  to  the 
church,  and  glass  put  into  the  window  holes 
in  the  porch  ; or,  where  there  is  no  outward 
porch,  to  make  a slight  one  within  side. 
The  archway  between  the  belfry  and  the 
church  should  be  filled  up and,  where  cir- 
cumstances of  seats  and  pews  will  admit  it, 
that  likewise  between  the  chancel  and'  the 
church ; but  filling  that  part  above  the  level 
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of  the, pews,  to  the  spring  of  the  arch,  with 
glass.  The  church,  too,  should  be  ceiled; 
and,  where  there  are  not  upper  windows, 
ventilators  should  be  made  in  the  ceiling. 

It  would  contribute  much  to  the  warmth 
of  a church  in  winter,  and  to  its  coolness  in 
summer,  if  the  ivindows  were  made  double, 
with  a space  of  three  or  four  inches  between ; 
and,  in  public  streets,  in  towns,  this  would 
keep  out  a great  deal  of  noise,  from  the  rat- 
tling of  carriages,  &c. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  the  arch- 
deacons and  rural  deans  would  make  a point 
of  visiting  the  churches  in  their  respective 
districts ; and  take  care  that  what  can,  should 
be  done  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
congregations*.  I believe  that  one  advantage 
which  the  Dissenters  have  gained  over  us,  is 
in  their  meeting-houses  and  chapels  being 
more  modern  than  our  churches:  they  are 
less  in  size,  and  not  so  cold  and  damp,  and 
greater  attention  is  paid  to  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  congregation. 

But  the  church  which  requires  to  be 
warmed  in  winter,  is  to  be  kept  cool  and 
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pure  in  summer.  This  should  be  done  by 
opening  such  doors  and  windows  as  shall  let 
in  the  air,  so  as  least  to  incommode  the  con- 
gregation by  the  draughts  and  currents,  and 
by  upper  windows,  or  ventilators,  to  carry  off 
the  hot  and  impure  air.  Some  of  the  win- 
dows should  regularly  be  opened  during  the 
week,  on  fine  days,  both,  in  winter  and  sum- 
mer ; and  especially  on  a Saturday,  and  be- 
fore church  on  the  Sunday,  and  likewise  be- 
tween the  services. 

When  there  are  any  unwholesome  smells 
in  a church,  recourse  should  be  had  to  fumi- 
gation. “ In  the  year  1773,  the  cathedral 
church  of  Dijon  was  so  much  infected  by  the 
bodies  which  had  been  interred  within  its 
walls,  that  it  was  entirely  deserted.  The 
professor  of  chemistry  at  Dijon  having  been 
applied  to  for  assistance,  placed  on  a few 
burning  coals,  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  a 
glass  vessel  containing  six  pounds  of  com- 
mon salt,  upon  which  he  poured  two  pounds 
of  spirit  of  vitriol,  precipitately  withdrew, 
and  shut  all  the  doors.  The  gas  soon  filled 
the  whole  cathedral.  After  twelve  hours  the 
doors  were  thrown  open,  and  a current  of 
air  made  to  pass  through  to  remove  the  gas. 
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which  had  entirely  destroyed  every  putrid 
odour.” — Bingleys  Useful  Knowledge,  so\,  I. 

p.  18. 

Another  point  of  great  importance  to  the 
convenience  and  health  of  tlie  clergyman,  and 
indeed  to  the  parishioners  likewise,  is  the 
VESTRY  ; and  yet  it  is  surprising  how  many 
churches  I have  done  duty  in,  where  there 
was  none.  If  it  were  merely  on  account  of 
the  robing  and  unrobing  in  sight  of  the  con- 
gregation, it  is  unpleasant,  and  in  some  degree 
indecorous.  But  there  are  likewise  other  con- 
veniences which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
comfort  and  health  of  a clergyman.  Tissot,  in 
his  admirable  “ Essay  on  Diseases  incident 
to  Literary  and  Sedentary  Persons,”  speak- 
ing of  the  evil  consequences  of  not  making 
timely  evacuations,  says,  “ These  excrements, 
when  too  long  retained,  become  putrid,  irri- 
tate the  intestines  or  the  bladder,  vitiate  the 
mucus  secreted  in  them,  and  make  them  be- 
come the  seat  of  the  most  painful  disorders. 
The  small  vessels  all  thecavities  are  filled  with, 
absorb  the  putrid  particles,  which  being  con- 
veyed into  the  mass  of  blood,  corrupt  it ; and, 
what  is  perhaps  still  more  fatal,  the  nerves 
after  a while  cease  to  do  their  offices  when 
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called  upon:  oftentimes  even  extreme  tension 
makes  them  paralytic ; then  the  bladder  and 
intestines  have  no  longer  the  power  of  expel- 
ling the  urine  and  the  faeces,  unless  assisted 
by  art.”  He  adds  in  a note,  “ Galen  was  well 
acquainted  with  this  disease,  and  its  causes; 
and  tells  us  that  he  has  known  many  persons 
who  had  lost  the  power  of  making  water  from 
having  retained  their  urine  too  long,  through 
neglect,  or  through  decency  when  they  were 
at  church,  in  the  senate, at  the  bar,  or  at  meals. 
De  Symptomat.  Causis.  lib.  3.  cap.  8,  & 
De  Loc.  Affect,  lib.  6.  cap.  4.  Charter,  t.  7. 
p.  98  and  515.”  (pp.  72,  73.)* 

To  the  parishioners  a good  vestry  is  of 
importance,  that  there  should  be  a dry  and 
warm  place  for  the  clergyman,  parish  officers, 
&c.  to  meet  in,  to  hold  the  vestry-meetings, 
and  conduct  the  parish  business,  rather  than 
hold  them  in  the  open  cold  church,  or  ad- 
journ them  to  a public-house,  which  is  at- 
tended with  so  much  more  expense,  and  so 
many  evil  consequences. 

Where  there  is  no  vestry,  the  clergyman 
should,  if  possible^  procure  that  a proper 

• See  also  Dr.  Adam  Clarke’s  Letter  to  a Preacher y 
p.  48. 
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one  should  be  made : and  this,  where  he  is 
the  rector^  might  commonly  be  done,  without 
any  very  great  expense,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel ; the  parish  bearing  a part,  as  it 
is  for  their  convenience  as  well  as  his,  taking 
care  that  it  is  executed  in  a manner  which 
shall  not  be  an  eye-sore,  and  disgrace  the 
outward  appearance  of  the  church.  This 
should  have  a fire-place,  both  for  the  clergy- 
man on  a Sunday,  and  for  the  parishioners  at 
, their  meetings.  It  is  desirable  that  the  vestry 
should  have  a door  without,  as  well  as  to  the 
church,  that  the  clergyman  may  get  to  it 
without  coming  into  the  church  first,  which 
commonly  disturbs  the  congregation ; many 
of  whom  get  up  to  make  their  bows  and 
curtsies  on  his  entrance,  or  passing  them ; 
and  which  is  unpleasant  to  the  clergyman,  as 
it  either  sets  him  upon  bowing  and  making 
compliments  in  the  House  of  God,  or  else 
gives  him  the  appearance  of  reserve  and 
pride  in  not  returning  their  movements  of 
respect.  I always  wish  that  I could  get 
from  my  study  into  the  vestry,  and  from 
thence  into  the  reading-desk,  without  speak- 
ing to,  or  encountering,  any  one.  In  this 
view,  the  vestry  should  be  as  near  to  the 
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reading-desk  as  may  be.  To  avoid  compli- 
ments at  going  out,  as  well  as  to  retire  again 
to  the  vestry,  1 always  stay  .till  the  last. 

At  any  rate  a small  vestry  might  be  made, 
at  an  inconsiderable  expense,  in  some  conve- 
nient corner  of  the  church,  like  a large  high 
pew,  with  boards  carried  up  about  six  feet 
and  a half,  with  a small  table,  chair,  looking- 
glass,  &c.  where  the  clergyman  may  robe  and 
unrobe,  &c.  Besides  the  utensil  before  al- 
luded to,  there  should  be  a basin  and  water, 
for  washing  the  hands  before  the  sacrament 
in  the  summer  time. 

Dr,  Reece,  in  his  “ Catalogue  of  Drugs,” 
&c.  1812,  mentions  “ The  Vestry  Medicine 
Chest;”  and  says,  “ This  small  chest  was 
first  made  for  the  use  of  the  parish  church  of 
Wanstead,  by  the  direction  of  the  Rev  Dr. 
Glasse.  In  cases  of  fainting,  or  hysteric 
fits,  which  often  occur  during  Divine  Ser- 
vice, it  has  been  found  very  serviceable.  It 

contains  ' 

Four  bottles  for 

Spirit  of  Hartshorn,  Smelling  Salts,  and 

Spirit  of  Sal  Volatile,  Two  Glasses. 

From  11.  to  11.  10s.  6d. 

In  large  congregations  this  may  be  useful. 
In  my  own  small  one,  I recollect  but  two  in- 
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stances,  iu  the  course  of  nearly  nine  years, 
wherein  it  would  have  been  called  for,  and 
then  the  want  of  it  was  supplied  by  the 
smelling-bottles  of  some  of  the  females  of  the 
congregation.  A medical  friend,  however, 
assures  me,  that,  in  cases  of  fainting,  nothing 
is  proper  but  to  place  the  person  on  her 
back,  with  the  head  raised,  and  that  nothing 
but  water  should  be  given. 

These  are  the  principal  matters  which 
seem  to  me  to  deserve  attention,  in  consi- 
dering the  CHURCH  generally.  Particular 
parts  of  it  will  be  farther  noticed  as  I pro- 
ceed. For  the  present,  I subscribe  myself, 
Your  very  faithful  and  sincere,  &c. 


CLOTHING  OF  THE  CLERGYMAN. 


LETTER  II. 


On  the  Clothing  of  a Clergyman  for  Church — Wet 
Clothes — Damp  Beds. 

February  26,  1821. 

My  dear  Friend, 

Having,  in  my  former  letter, 

provided  for  the  warmth  and  comfort  of  the 

church,  either  by  its  original  construction,  or 

by  such  alterations  and  additions  as  may  be 

made  without  any  great  trouble  and  expense, 

I shall  now  proceed  to  the  subject  of  the 

clergyman’s  own  personal  clothing, which  is 

of  great  importance ; and  especially  where, 

as  is  the  case  with  myself,  there  are  few  of 

the  above  assistances ; where  there  is  no  fire, 

¥■ 

single  doors,  and  the  archways  are  open  ; and 
where  the  parishioners  are  so  poor,  and  so 
uncivilized,  that  there  seems  but  little  pros- 
pect of  any  thing  of  the  kind  being  done. 
Happily,  however,  for  myself,  my  vicarage- 
house  is  very  near  to  the  church,  it  being 
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but  about  eighty  paces  from  my  own  door  to 
the  church  porch ; a circumstance  which, 
when  T took  the  living,  and  ever  since,  1 
have  considered  as  making  the  living,  as  it 
were,  fifty  pounds  a year  better  than  if  it 
were  half  a mile  off,  as  is  often  the  case. 
In  my  former  situation  I was  not  half  the 
distance  I am  here ; and  I often  wished  that 
my  house  joined  on  to  the  church,  as  the 
priests’  apartments  did  in  the  temple  at  Je- 
rusalem, and  as  some  of  our  prebendal  hpuses 
do  to  our  cathedrals,  and  some  of  the  apart- 
ments and  lodges  do  in  our  universities,  for 
it  is  a matter  of  great  importance  to  get  to 
our  place  of  worship  dry  and  clean.  In  the 
absence  of  this  accommodation,  however, 
we  are  much  indebted  to  the  umhrella  and 
goloshes.  The  former  will  keep  off  the  rain 
and  snow  in  wet  weather  and  winter,  and 
also  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun  in  summer ; 
and  the  latter  not  only  preserve  the  feet  from 
any  great  degree  of  wet  and  dirt,  but  also 
from  that  smaller  degree  of  dirt  which  would 
be  hurtful  to  the  hlack  list  shoes  ivith  leather 
solesy  which  I put  on  in  the  vestry  in  winter, 
and  which,  when  1 do  not  wear  them,  would 
come  oflf  upon  the  surplice  when  the  feet, 
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and  especially  the  heels,  are  drawn  up  under 
it  in  kneeling.  I likewise  wear  loorsted 
socks  and  long  black  cloth  gaiters,  which 
keep  my  feet  and  legs  warm;  and,  unless 
they  are  so,  there  can  be  no  comfort,  and 
devotion  is  injured  by  the  attention  being 
distracted  by  a bodily  inconvenience.  Where 
clergymen  of  opulence  live  at  any  distance 
from  the  church,  the  carriage  is  often  used 
to  take  them  and  their  families  to  church. 
Where  this  is  done,  it  should,  if  possible,  be 
so  contrived  that  it  should  not  make  even 
the  coachman  lose  any  part  of  either  the 
-beginning  or  the  end  of  the  service.  For  a 
single  person,  a sedan  chair  were  better; 
when  the  chairmen,  on  setting  it  aside,  might 
immediately  join  the  congregation. 

The  surplice  should  be  kept  at  the  par- 
sonage house,  and  aired  on  the  Sunday- 
morning; and,  in  damp  weather,  should  not 
’ be  suffered  to  remain  in  a damp  church  be- 
tween the  two  services ; as,  even  in  the  space 
of  two  or  three  hours,  it  would  contract  a 
considerable  degree  of  moisture.  As  the 
gown  tends  very  much  to  keep  the  lower 
parts  warm,  with  that  I commonly  wear  only 
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a spencer  (and  that,  of  course,  black,  the 
same  colour  as  my  coat) ; but,  when  I have 
no  sermon,  I do  not  wear  a gown,  and  put 
on  my  great  coat.  In  the  summer,  in  hot 
weather,  I put  off  the  gown  in  the  vestry, 
when  I put  on  the  surplice,  and  resume  it 
when  I put  off  the  surplice,  when  the  prayers 
are  finished.  In  a cold  church,  in  very  cold 
weather,  it  may  be  necessary  to  wear  a glove 
even  on  that  hand  with  which  the  leaves  of  the 
sermon  are  to  be  turned  over  ; but  a thinner 
one  may,  perhaps,  suffice,  or  a large  and  easy 
one,  out  of  which  the  hand  may  be  slipped  in 
an  instant,  and  resume  it  again  as  easily.  I 
have  heard  of  a clergyman  wearing  a muffm 
the  pulpit  in  winter ; but  I never  saw  it,  and 
nothing  short  of  necessity  should  compel 
me  to  it;  and  then  it  should  be  small,  and 
black,  to  make  as  little  of  an  awkward  and 
unusnal  appearance  as  possible. 

Another  article  of  clothing,  a covering  for 
the  head,  will  be  mentioned  when  speaking 
of  funerals. 

Where  a clergyman  has  a second  church, 
at  a distance  from  his  home,  he  should 
always  be  well  provided  with  defence  against 
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getting  wet  in  his  journey ; and,  if  possible, 
keep  a complete  change  of  every  thing  at  the 
place. 

“ Never  dry  your  wet  clothes  while  you 
have  them  on,”  says  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  in  his 
Letter  (o  a Preacher,  in  the  section  “ Con- 
cerning the  Care  you  should  take  of  your 
Health.”  “ This  is  very  injurious.  If  you 
have  no  change  of  raiment,” — “ walk  in  the 
open  air  till  they  are  dry,  or  go  to  bed  that 
they  may  be  dried  at  the  fire.  But  by  all 
means  keep  from  the  fire  while  they  are  upon 
you ; otherwise,  causing  the  wet  to  retire 
before  it,  will  strike  it  into  the-skin,  produce 
immediate  obstructions,  and  prove  the  parent 
of  many  miseries.”  (p.  45.) 

A clergyman  should,  likewise,  be  very 
careful,  if  he  walk,  of  going  warm  into  a 
cold  and  damp  church.  There  have  been 
.many  instances  of  clergymen  getting  their 
death  from  such  a cause.  ^ 

Another  requisite  caution  is,  not  only 
against  damp  beds,  but  also  against  best 
rooms,  and  best  beds,  which  are  too  often 
damp  likewise.  When  a clergyman  puts  up 
at  a public-house  in  a village,  or  at  a farm- 
house, he  is  complimented  with  the  best 
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room  and  the  hest  hed,  which  have,  probably, 
not  been  used  for  some  time,  and  a fire  is 
lighted  only  just  before  he  arrives,  and  some- 
times not  till  his  actual  arrival,  and  which 
tends  only  to  draw  out  the  damp  to  settle  on 
the  inhabitant,  and  the  warming  pan  does  the 
same  by  the  bed.  The  damp  of  a bed  may  be 
discovered  byputtingina  glass  (a  tumbler ^ or 
heaJcer')^  when  the  moisture,  if  any,  will  shew 
itself  as  steam  upon  it.  The  bedding  had 
better  be  early  submitted  to  this  test,  that,  if 
necessary,  a fire  may  be  lighted  in  the  room 
to  air  it,  or  it  may  be  taken  down  to  a fire 
below.  Thousands  have  been  murdered  hy 
damp  beds.  When  a person  has  got  into 
a bed,  and  finds  it  damp,  he  had  better  dress 
himself  again  and  take  off  the  sheets,  and  lie 
down  only  between  the  blankets. 

That  you  may  preserve  your  health,  and 
long  discharge  the  duties  of  your  profession 
with  comfort  to  yourself  and  edification  to 
your  flock,  is  the  sincere  wish  of. 

My  dear  Friend, 

Your,  &c. 
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LETTER  III. 

On  the  Reading-desk — On  Kneeling — Austin's  Chiro- 
nomia — The  Church  Bible  and  Prayer-book — Attitude 
for  Standing — Apology  for  being  particular. 


February  27, 1821. 


My  dear  Friend, 

From  the  vestry,  and  after  putting 
on  the  surplice,  we,  of  course,  proceed  to  THE  - 
READING-DESK ; which  is,  in  general,  but 
very  ill  adapted  and  accommodated  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  designed.  The  front 
of  my  present  (T  will  call  it)  reading-pew  is 
three  feet  ten  inches  high.  On  the  top  of 
this  is  placed  the  reading  - dfesk  fourteen 
inches  and  a half  in  breadth,  rising  seven 
inches  and  three  quarters  from  the  level  of 
the  lower  end,  projecting  a little  over  in 
front,  and  with  its  upright  ledge.  The  ac- 
commodation for  kneeling,  if  such  it  might 
be  called,  when  I came  here,  was  a high 
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oval  hassock,  twenty  inches  wide,  and  eleven 
inches  broad;  fifteen  inches  high  in  front,  and 
fifteen  inches  and  a half  at  the  back;  but  this 
slight  difference  of  height  was  merely,!  believe, 
owing  to  the  front  having  been,  in  some 
measure,  pressed  down  by  kneeling  upon  it. 
When  kneeling  on  the  top  of  this,  the  feet  had 
no  support ; and,  to  let  them  rest  on  the  floor, 
and  that  only  just  by  the  ends  of  the  toes,  it 
was  necessary  to  kneel  only  on  the  edge  of 
the  hassock,  which  cut  the  knees,  and  was  a 
very  uneasy  posture.  With  this,  however, 
1 went  on  for  upwards  of  three  years  ; seeing 
other  reading-pews,  as  opportunity  offered, 
and  making  inquiries  of  clergymen  and  me- 
dical friends.  I applied  to  books,  but  could 
gain  no  information  as  to  the  theory  and 
philosophy  of  kneeling.  At  length  I had  a 
kneeling-stool  made,  upon  the  plan  which  I 
recollected  of  those  in  our  college-chapel. 
This  is  about  two  feet  wide,  eleven  inches 
broad,  eight  inches  and  a half  high  in  front, 
and  nine  inches  and  three  quarters  in  height 
behind,  so  that  there  is  a rise  of  one  inch  and  a 
quarter  from  the  front  to  the  back.  The 
feet,  or  rather  ends,  are  board,  with  semi- 
circular pieces  cut  out  at  bottom,  and 
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the  front  is  wood  with  a circular  piece  cut 
out  to  admit  the  ends  of  the  feet  when  stand- 
ing. It  is  covered  with  carpeting  and  stuffed 
, with  hay.  This  has,  certainly,  been  a mate- 
rial improvement  and  comfort ; as  the  knees 
and  legs  slope  upon  it,  and  the  toes,  resting 
on  the  ground,  bear  their  part  in  the  burden 
of  the  body  and  assist  the  knees.  I am  not 
prepared,  as  I have  said  before,  to  enter  into 
the  philosophy  of  kneeling ; but  no  part  of  the 
frame  can  bear  to  be  pressed  upon  for  any 
length  of  time  without  becoming  very  uneasy ; 
and,  in  kneeling,  it  is  on  a small  part,  or  space, 
which  supports  a great  weight,  or  pressure : 
a particular  set  of  muscles,  too,  are  kept 
upon  the  stretch  in  kneeling ; and  between 
the  patella  (or  knee-pans),  and  the  joints, 
are  the  hursce  mucosa,  which  are  likewise 
pressed  upon,  another  source  of  uneasiness.  I 
am  told  by  a medical  friend,  that  maid-se|‘- 
vants,  who  are  accustomed  to  scour  much 
upon  their  knees,  frequently  havfe  these  very 
much  swelled,  and  become  liable  to  a very 
painful  disease.  The  stuffing,  therefore, 
assists  these;  and,  when  kneeling  on  both 
knees  becomes  painful,  they  may  be  relieved, 
by  bearing  alternately  on  one  and  the  other, 
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with  one  leg  up  and  the  foot  flat  on  the 
ground.  Any  thing  tied  tight  about  the  knees 
should  be  particularly  avoided  by  any  person 
when  he  is  likely  to  have  to  kneel.  I re- 
member talking  with  a clergyman  in  his 
church  on  this  subject,  and  he  shewed  me 
how  he  managed ; which  was,  partly  by 
kneeling  on  a stool,  and  partly  by  sitting ; 
and  added,  “ The  congregation  do  not  know 
but  I kneel.”  He  was  older  than  myself, 
and  we  were  not  very  old  acquaintance ; but 
I intimated  it  was  not  the  eye  of  the  congre- 
gation, but  of  the  Being  whom  we  wor- 
shipped, which  was  to  be  regarded.  I have 
heard  of  persons  who  could  not  kneel  without 
its  making  them  very  ill ; in  such  a case,  that 
Being  “ will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice 
but  1 would  take  care  that  it  should  be 
known  that  it  was  inability  and  not  idleness. 
The  most  comfortable  mode  of  kneeling,  to 
myself,  is  at  family  prayers,  in  my  own  room, 
when  I kneel  upon  the  carpet,  without  any 
hassock,  or  stool,  when  the  feet  seem  to  be 
of  more  service  in  bearing  their  part,  and 
when  I lean  my  arms  upon  the  table,  or  the 
arms  of  a chair,,  each  of  which  supports  are 
about  two  feet  four  inches  high.  Something, 
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however,  of  this  superior  ease,  probably 
arises  from  its  not  being  for  so  long  a time. 
The  height  of  the  desk  at  church  will  not 
allow  me  to  kneel  there  on  the  floor,  or  with 
onlv  a thin  hassock  or  cushion.  It  is  of 
great  advantage  in  kneeling,  that  the  hassock, 
or  stool,  should  stand  out  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  desk,  so  that  the  body  can 
lean  forward  towards  it,  and  rest  at  times  by 
the  arms  or  hands.  I remember  that',  when 
I first  went  to  my  former  living,  what  was 
intended  for  the  clergyman  to  kneel  upon 
was  a ledge  of  about  six  inches  broad, 
sloping  from  the  front  of  the  pew,  which 
obliged  the  body  to  be  so  erect  as  to  require 
holding  by  the  hands  on  the  ledge  of  the  desk. 
1 was  very  soon  obliged  to  get  a hassock. 

As,  in  kneeling,  the  body  requires  to  be 
thrown  at  some  little  distance  from  the  desk, 
and  the  head,  being  lower,  requires  the  desk 
to  -be  lower  for  the  book ; so,  in  standing  to  it, 
the  body  must  be  nearer,  and  the  kneeling- 
stool,  therefore,  should  be  of  such  a weight 
and  size  that  it  can  be  conveniently  moved 
by  the  bands,  or  feet,  backwards  or  for- 
wards ; and  it  would  be  convenient,  if  the 
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desk  could  be  made  to  rise  or  fall,  like 
a double  music,  or  reading,  desk.  There 
should  he  a projecting  ledge,  too,  from  the 
front,  of  from  four  to  six  inches  broad,  for 
the  arms  to  rest  on,  at  a convenient  height 
from  the  floor,  from  two  to  three  feet.  Those 
clergymen  who  have  been  conversant  with 
different  reading  - pews,  will,  1 make  no 
doubt,  feel  the  force  of  what  has  been  said 
on  this  subject. 

The  Rev.  Gilbert  Austin,  in  his  Chiro- 
nomia,  or  a Treatise  on  Rhetorical  Delivery, 
says,  “ The  pulpit,  in  its  present  form  (as 
has  been  already  observed),  is  most  unfavour- 
able for  delivery.  If  then,  instead  of  such 
a mass  of  building  as  is  seen  to  encumber 
our  churches,  the  clerk's  desk  surmounted 
by  the  reading  desk,  and  that  by  a towering 
pulpit,  and  that  again  with  the  sounding 
board,  together  with  its  cushions,  its  stair- 
case, and  all  its  apparatus  accommodated 
only  for  repose, — if  these  were  totally  re- 
moved, and  in  their  place  a platform  were 
erected  of  convenient  size  and  height,  the 
preacher  might  stand  on  that,  and  deliver 
thence  his  discourse  with  grace  and  with 
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effect*.  This  situation,  which  at  first  ap- 
pears novel,  differs  little  from  that  of  the 
reader  at  the  communion  table,  whose  posi- 
tion has  always  a grand  and  decorous  effect : 
because  no  close  pannels  cut  off  the^half  of 
his  person ; but  the  whole  is  seen  with  all 
possible  ad  vantage  f. 

“ The  platform  should  have  either  rails  at 
the  back,  and  steps  at  the  three  sides  next 
the  congregation,  to  give  the  position  an  air 
of  safety  and  gradual  elevation,  or,  if  it  were 
preferred,  might  have  the  steps  at  the  back, 
and  a low  rail  inclosing  the  three  sides;]:. 
Upon  this  platform  should  the  preacher 

• “ As  the  preacher,  even  according  to  our  custom, 
stands  in  delivering  his  discourse,  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  necessity  for  a system  of  cushions 
to  induce  him  to  loll  upon;  nor,  as  he  is  clothed  to  tlie 
feet,  for  any  inclosure  to  conceal  his  lower  limbs  ; nor 
yet  is  any  support  necessary  for  his  writing,  which  is 
never  too  heavy  to  be  held  in  the  hand.” 

“t  Sterne’s  picture  of  Trim  is  highly  suitable  for  the 
character  he  has  employed  to  read;  but  St.  PauFs,  by 
Raphael,  is  much  more  becoming  to  the  preacher.’’ 

J “ Marmontel  approves  of  the  form  of  the  pulpits  as 
they  are  used  in  France  and  in  England.  He  thinks 
they  restrain  the  extravagance  of  the  preachers  of  his 
country:  for  a contrary  reason,  I should  prefer  the 
form  of  the  ancient  tribune,  or  that  of  the  pulpit  of 
Italy,  in  order  to  give  more  freedom  to  the  action  of 
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stand  (as  St.  Paul  is  so  finely  represented  in 
the  Cartoons  of  Raphael) ; he  might  hold  his 
sermon  in  his  left  hand,  and  with  his  right  in 
general  make  his  gestures.  Sometimes  he 
might  use  both,  sometimes  use  with  fine 
effect  his  hand  and  sermon.  And  if  the 
preacher  should  prefer  to  pronounce  Ids  dis- 
course without  notes,  he  would  in  this  situa- 
tion, and  clad  in  the  decent  and  graceful 
robes  which  are  the  proper  habit  of  our  mi- 
nisters, be  enabled  to  practise  with  advan- 
tage every  power  of  delivery,  and  every  dig- 
nified and  suitable  gesture  p.  225. 

our  preachers  wha  are  disposed  to  be  too  tame  and 
cold. 

C’est  peutetre  une  raison  pour  nons  de  pas  re- 
gretter  I’espace  de  la  tribune  ancienne  et  celui  de 
chaires.  d’  Italic.  On  voit  par  un  mot  de  Cicefon  que 
les  oratenrs  de  son  temps  abusoient  qnelquetbis  de  la 
Ubert6  de  leurs  movemens : raims  incessus  recomman- 
doit  il,  nec  ita  longus,  excursio  moderata,  eaque  rara.  Orat. 

On  dit  qne  les  pr^dicateurs  d’  Italic  auroient 
souvent  besoin  de  la  mefne  legon.  En  France,  la  forme 
de  nos  chaires,  et  la  situation  de  nos  avocats  au  bar- 
reau,  ne  laisse  que  Taction  du  buste:  e’en  est  assez 
pour  les  oratenrs  eloquens,  et  e’en  est  beaucoup  trop 
encore  pour  les  mauvais  declamateurs.  EUmens  de  Li- 
th'ature,  artic.  Declamation  Oratoire,  p.  290.” 

• “ Mr.  Sheridan  very  freely  condemns  the  forms  of 
the  pulpit.  Art  of  Speaking,  p.  42.  Edit.  Dub,^ 
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The  platform  should  be  raised  about  as 
high  as  the  breasts  of  the  congregation,  and 
not  be  placed  at  such  a giddy  elevation  as 
should  give  the  idea  of  danger ; nor  boxed 
up,  as  if  some  juggling  were  to  be  performed 
within.  It  should  be  railed  like  the  commu- 

“ The  clergy  have  one  considerable  apology  from 
the  awkwardness  of  the  place  they  speak  from.  A 
pulpit  is,  by  its  very  make,  necessarily  destructive  of 
all  grace  of  attitude.  What  could  even  a Tully  do  in 
a tub  just  big  enough  for  him  to  stand  in,  immersed  up 
to  the  armpit,  pillowing  his  chin  upon  its  cushion^  as 
Milton  describes  the  sun  upon  the  orient  wave?  But 
it  is  hardly  t&  be  expected,  that  this,  or  any  other  im- 
propriety in  sacred  matters,  of  which  there  are  many 
greater,  should  be  altered.  Errors  in  them  become, 
by  long  establishment,. sacred.  And  I doubt  not,  but 
some  of  the  narrower  part  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  of 
the  people,  would  think  any  other  form  of  a pulpit 
than  the  present,  though  much  tiller  for  exhibiting  the 
speaker  to  an  advantage,  an  innovation  likely  to  prove 
dangerous  to  religion,  and,  which  is  yvorse,  to  the 
church.” 

“ An  observation  in  the  Dialogus  de  Oratoribus, 
attributed  to  Tacitus,  applies  to  our  pulpits  and  to  the 
bar.  Quantum  virium  detraxisse  oration!  auditoria  et 
tabularia  credimus,  in  quibus  Jam  fere  plurimae  cans® 
expUcantur?  nam  quomodo  uobiles  equos  cursus  et 
spatia  probant ; sic  est  aliquis  oratorum  campus,  per 
quern  nisi  liberi  et  soluti  ferantur,  debilitatur  ac  fraa- 
gilur  eloquentia.  Dial,  de  Oral.  c.  39.” 
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nion  table,  and  be  in  all  respects  similar, 
only  raised  somewhat  higher,  and  enclosing 
a smaller  space.  The  furniture  should  be  a 
chair  for  the  preacher  to  sit  in,  before  or  after 
the  sermon,  and  a cushion  to  kneel  upon, 
with  a small  moveable  reading  desk  or  ora- 
tory holding  a prayer-book.  A moveable  or 
suspended  branch  would  be  necessary,  if  a 
discourse  were  to  be  delivered  in  the  even- 
ing.’’— Quoted  in  the  British  Critic  for  June 
1808,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  600. 

In  these  sentiments  I very  much  agree : 
but  in  a cold  damp  church  the  close  pew  is 
certainly  an  advantage ; and  I wish  that  all 
churches  were  made  so  warm  that  the  reader 
need  not  wish  for  a close  pew,  but  that  there 
were  no  pews  at  all,  but  merely  rows  of  seats, 
with  low  backs,  or  rails  for  the  backs  of  the 
congregation  to  lean  against,  and  which  might 
serve  as  the  front  to  the  row  of  seats  behind 
it,  and  on  to  which  a sloping  desk  might  be 
fixed,  to  hold  prayer-books,  or  to  support 
the  arms  of  the  kneelers.  There  should  be 
kneeling  forms  too  throughout  the  church. 
Those  seats  near  the  door  should  have  close 
backs,  higher  than  the  heads  of  the  sitters, 
to  keep  ofi*  the  wind.  Tews  are  too  often 
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only  a screen  to  sitting,  instead  of  kneeling, 
during  the  prayers,  and  to  talking,  or  sleep- 
ing, during  the  sermon. 

Mr.  Austin  too  has  made  no  provision  for 
the  Bible,  from  which  the  lessons  are  to  be 
read,  and  which  very  often  requires  a large 
and  very  steady  desk.  A folio  Bible  cer- 
tainly looks  very  noble  and  handsome  in  a 
church,  but  is  very  inconvenient.  It  is  too 
heavy  to  manage  with  ease;  and,  from  the 
great  length  of  the  page,  if  one  part  of  it  is 
at  a convenient  distance  from  the  eye,  the 
other  is  too  far  off ; as,  for  instance,  if  the 
lower  half  is  right,  the  upper  is  too  high,  and 
if  the  upper  be  right,  the'  lower  is  too  much 
below  the  reader.  The  rising  and  falling 
desk  (before-mentioned)  would,  in  greht  mea- 
sure, remedy  this;  but  I should  prefer  a 
quarto  Bible,  divided  and  bound  into  three 
or  four  parts  ; and  these  might  be  kept  in  a 
small  book-case,together  with  a'quarto  prayer- 
book,  under  the  desk,  or  placed  in  some  con- 
venient part  of  the  oratory.  The  folio  Bible, 
lying  on  the  desk,  commonly  intercepts  the 
reader  from  the  sight  of  some  of  the  con- 
gregation. Any  one  of  these  parts  might 
be  taken  up  as  wanted,  and  placed  on  the 
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desk,  or  even  held  in  the  reader's  hand,  anct 
returned  to  its  shelf  when  done  with.  It  is 
to  be  wished  that  a good  quarto  churcli- 
JBible  were  printed  by  one  of  the  Univer- 
sities without  marginal  references',  and  in 
a clear  good  type,  so  that  there  should  be 
nothing  to  distract  the  reader’s  attention. 
It  would  be  an  improvement  to  state  in  the 
margin,  for  what  Sunday,  or  holiday,  any 
chapter,  or  part  of  a chapter,  was  the  ap- 
pointed Lesson.  In  some  copies  of  the 
Bible  there  are  words,  which,  if  the  reader 
is  not  aware  of  them,  may  perplex  him  for  a 
moment  when  he  meets  with  them.  In  the 
Oxford  folio  Bible  of  1716,  which  I have  in 
my  church,  in  Numb.  xxii.  15;  Deut.  vii. 
7 and  17;  Joshua  x.  IL;  Matt.  xxv.  20; 
John  iv.  41,  vii.  31;  Gal.  iv.  27  ; and  other 
places,  mo  is  put  instead  of  more ; — in  Isa. 
Hi.  14,  and  Dan.  iii.  24,  is  put  for 

astonished;  — and  in  Matt,  xviii.  24,  28, 
ought  him  is  put  for  owed  him ; and  there  are 
other  words  which  I do  not  now  recollect. 

It  is  a great  inconvenience  to  a reader 
where  there  happens  to  be  a window  directly 
before  his  eyes,  as  it  dazzles  instead  of  as- 
sisting him.  Where  this  is  the  case,  a blind . 
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should  be  put  up,  and  a green- Venetian  blind 
would  be  the  best;  but,  for  want  of  that,  one 
of  the  green  stuff  made  for  blinds,  or  one  of 
white  or  brown  Holland  cloth,  would  be  better 
than  none. 

In  respect  to  the  best  attitude  in  which  to 
stand,  Rippinghani,  in  his  Art  of  Public 
Speaking,  extempore,  says,  both  for  reading 
and  speaking,  “ Let  the  whole  weight  of  the 
body  rest  on  the  right  leg,  the  other  just 
touching  the  ground,  at  the  distance  at 
which  it  would  naturally  fall,  if  lifted  up  to 
shew  that  the  body  does  not  bear  upon  it. 
Let  the  knees  be  straight  and  firm,  and  the 
body  straight,  yet  not  perpendicular,  but 
inclining  to  the  right.  (Second  Edition,  pp. 
19,  20.)  But,  in  standing  for  anytime,  as 
well  as  for  kneeling,  or  any  other  posture, 
the  body  requires  change,  and  the  weight 
must  be  given  sometimes  to  one  leg,  and 
sometimes  to  the  other,  and  sometimes 
equally  to  both.  1 have,  however,  expe- 
rienced, in  a rather  long  sermon,  and  when 
I have  been  much  interested  on  the  subject, 
that  I have  forgotten  to  change  my  position  ; 
and,  when  I finished,  the  joint  has  been  stiff, , 
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and  I could  not  move  it  but  with  considerable 
pain.  On  this  subject  I shall  say  more  when 
treating-  again  of  the  pulpit. 

I will  now  only  observe  further,  that,  in 
resting  after  kneeling,  as  between  the  Litany 
and  the  Communion  Service,  it  is  a great 
relief  to  stretch  out  the  legs  and  to  hold  them 
up.  For  this  purpose  a high  hassock  to  rest 
the  feet  upon  is  very  desirable;  but  that 
machine  which  is  called  Ease~and^ Comfort 
would  be  much  better,  and  one  of  them  of  a 
plain  fashion  might  stand  in  the  reading  pew. 

Let  not  the  young,  or  the  older,  ridicule 
these  attentions  to  ease  and  comfort.  Happy 
is  it  for  them,  if  they  do  not  need  such 
assistances ; but  the  time  may  come, 
when  they  may  be  glad  to  adopt  them; 
unless  the  having  before  ridiculed  them 
should  make  the  laughers  unwilling  to  hazard 
a laugh  against  themselves  on  that  account. 
The  time  has  been  when  the  writer  of  these 
pages  has  gone  through  five  services  in  a day 
(and  he  trusts,  even  in  his  youngest  ministry 
in  the  church,  not  in  a slovenly  and  irreve- 
rent manner),  without  caring  much  for  these 
assistances.  He  is,  now,  glad  to  adopt  such 
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as  circumstances  will  allow  him;  and  he 
shall  be  happy  if  these  suggestions  should 
at  all  contribute  to  the  comfort  and  better 
exercise  of  their  devotions  to  others. 

I am. 

My  dear  Friend, 

Your,  &c. 
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LETTER  IV. 

The  Prayers— Hepetit ions — Granville  Sharp's  Rubric 
— Alienation  of  the  Property  of  the  Church — Curates 
— Rests  — Singing  — Organs — Communion  Service — 
The  Rubrics — Place  of  the  Communion  Table — 
Punctuation  of  the  Book  of  Psalms. 


March  1, 1821. 


My  dear  Friend, 

The  reading  of  the  Prayers, 
&c.  or  the  Services,  presents  a subject  of 
much  diflBculty  and  controversy,  both  with 
Clergy  and  People,  Churchmen  and  Dis- 
senters: all  see  and  feel  the  diffiaulties  and 
improprieties  annexed  to  it ; and  yet  nothing 
to  correct  them  is  done,  nothing  is  attempted. 
In  our  Morning  Service,  as  at  present  per- 
formed, we  have  three  Services  crowded  to- 
gether, which  should  have  had  two  rests  of 
some  length  between,  for  the  advantage  of 
the  clergyman  and  the  congregation  too,  or 
else  have  been  performed  by  different  readers. 
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Oar  ancestors  were  earlier  risers  than  we 
are,  and  would  attend  Morning  Prayers  at 
six  or  seven  o^clock.  Supposing  these  to 
have  occupied  an  hour,  from  seven  to  nine, 
or  from  eight  to  ten,  was  a good  interval  of 
rest  to  the  clergyman  ; and  another  interval 
being  allowed  between  the  Litany  and  the 
Communion  Service,  was  a still  farther  relief 
to  him.  The  former  of  these  practices  is,  I 
believe,  still  kept  up  in  some  few  of  our  cathe- 
dral and  collegiate  churches  ; at  least  it  was 
so,  a few  years  ago,  at  York,  Worcester,  and 
at  Merton  College,  Oxford.  But  the  bring- 
ing ail  these  three  Services  together,  with  a 
Sermon  at  half  past  ten,  or  eleven  o’clock, 
when  they  must,  if  properly  performed,  oc- 
cupy at  least  two  hours*,  and  then,  with  an 
interval  of  only  about  two  hours,  to  go  to  the 
Evening  Prayers  (and  in  some  cases  another 
Sermon)  which  must  occupy  toWards  another 
hour  (or  more),  is  very  fatiguing  and  trying  to 
the  constitution.  The  consequence  to  myself, 
frequently,  is  a very  great  sensation  of  fatigue 
for  the  remainder  of  the  Sunday,  a bad  night’s 
rest,  and  a relaxed  nervous  feeling  with  the 
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head-aoh  the  next  day,  which,  being  dif- 
ferent from  what  I feel  at  any  other  time, 
and  a kind  of  feeling  sui  generis,  I some- 
times designate  by  the  name  of  Mondayish. 

I have  heard  you,  and  many  others,  complain 
of  the  same  effects.  I find  the  late  Hev. 
Henry  Martyn  complaining,  “ My  services 
on  the  Lord’s -day  leave  me  always  with  a 
pain  in  the  breast,  and  such  a great  degree 
of  general  relaxation,  that  I seldom  recover  it 
till  Tuesday.”  (Sargent’s  Memoir  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Martyn,  Second  Edition,  p.  307.) , 
And  again ; “ One  complete  Service  at 
church  does  more  to  consume  my  strength 
and  spirits  than  six  days  of  the  hardest  study 
or  bodily  labour.”  (p.  309.) 

In  addition  to  these  serious  inconveniences 
to  the  clergyman,  the  repetitions  in  our  ser- 
vice, those  which  are  the  vain  repetitions,” 
are  made  one  serious  objection  to  it  by 
the  Dissenters ; and,  though  I am  well 
aware  of  what  has  been  said  in  defence  of 
them,  by  Archbishop  Seeker,  in  his  excel- 
lent Sermons  explaining  the  Liturgy;  yet, 
surely,  the  objection  is  not  altogether  with- 
out foundation. 

The  late  truly  orthodox  and  excellent 
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Granville  Sharp,  in  order  to  obviate  this  evil, 
proposed  some  years  ago,  that  a rubric  should 
be  introduced  into  our  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  to  prevent  the  repetitions.  Tn  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  dated  17th 
of  June,  1785,  he  says, — 

“ I have  been  informed,  that  several  years 
ago  you  revised  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  with  a view,  by  some  few  altera- 
tions, to  promote  the  more  general  use  of  iti 
But  I have  never  yet  been  able  to  see  a 
copy  of  the  form  you  proposed.  Our  pre- 
sent public  service  is  certainly,  upon  the 
whole,  much  too  long,  as  it  is  commonly 
used  ; so  that  a prudent  revision  of  it,  by  the 
common  consent  of  the  members  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  America,  might  be  very  ad. 
vantageons;  though,  for  my  own  part,  I con- 
ceive that  the  addition  of  one  single  rubric 
from  the  Gospel  would  be  amply  sufficient  to 
direct  the  revisers  to  the  only  corrections 
that  seem  to  be  necessary  at  present:  1 
mean  a general  rule,  illustrated  by  proper 
examples,  references,  and  marks,  to  warn 
the  officiating  ministers  how  they  may  avoid 
all  useless  repetitions  and  tautology  in  read- 
ing the  service.  As,  for  instance,  after  the 
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Lord’s  Prayer  has  been  read  in  one  of  the 
offices,  the  minister  should  be  directed  to 
omit  it  in  all  the  others*;  though,  perhaps, 
the  solemn  repetition  of  it  by  the  communi- 
cants, after  returning  from  the  Lord’s  table, 
may  be  deemed  a proper  exception  to  the 
general  rule; — that  the  collect  of  the  day 
should  not  be  read  in  the  first  office,  but 
rather  in  the  second  service,  or  vice  versa,  at 
the  minister’s  discretion,  but  by  no  means  in 
both,  as  it  occasions  too  plainly  a vain  repe~ 
tition.  In  Kke  manner,  every  other  prayer 


• The  Lord’s  Prayer  occurs  twice  in  the  Morning 
Service ; once  in  the  Litany,  and  once  in  the  Communion 
Service,  if  there  be  U9  sacrament;  and  if  there  be, 
twice.  It  occurs  also  once  in  the  office  for  Baptism, 
gnd  once  in  that  for  the  Churching  of  Women,  and  once 
before  sermon.  So  that  it  necessarily  occurs  at  least 
/our  times,  and  may  occur  eight  times  at  one  service; 
and,  with  twice  at  the  Evening  Prayer,  ten  times  in  one 
day.  It  is  true  that  there  is  seldom  a baptism  and 
churching  on  a sacrament  morning,  and  the  clergyman 
may  postpone  them  till  the  afternoon ; but  Easter  and 
Whitsunday  are  days  on  which  the  lower  classes  like 
to  have  their  children  baptized,  and  it  only  transfers  it 
from  Morning  to  Evening  Service.  To  this  may  be,  in 
inany  cases,  added  twice  at  family  prayer,  morning  and 
evening,  and,  in  some  cases,  twice  more  at  the  Sunday- 
school;  making, in  ?\\, fourteen  times  in  one  day. — Author, 
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that  contains  nearly  the  same  petition  in 
snbstance  as  any  of  those  that  have  already 
been  read  in  the  first  office,  ought  to  be 
omitted  in  the  subsequent  offices.  And  it 
will  require  a very  careful  and  attentive  re- 
vision of  the  whole  Liturgy,  to  discover  all 
the  repetitions,  and  to  point  them  out  with 
marginal  notes  of  reference,  that  the  officiat- 
ing clergyman  may  be  more  easily  enabled  to 
avoid  tautology.  Such  a prudent  abridg- 
ment of  the  service,  if  it  were  done  by  com- 
mon consent,  to  preserve  order  and  uni- 
formity, would  afford  great  relief  to  the 
clergy,  as  well  as  to  their  congregations ; 
and  both  would  be  better  enabled  to  fix  their 
attention  to  their  duty  during  the  service,  be- 
cause the  human  mind  is  not  easily  restrained 
for  any  long  time  together  from  wandering, 
or  absence  of  thought;  so  tha,t  nothing  can 
be  more  pernicious  to  devotion  than  long 
prayers  and  needless  repetitions.  This  opi- 
nion is  sufficiently  justified  by  an  injunction 
of  our  Lord  himself  respecting  prayer ; 
which,  therefore,  I purpose  as  the  one  addi- 
tional rubric  necessary  to  direct  us  in  the 
use  of  our  Liturgy — viz.  ‘ When  ye  pray, 
use  not  vain  repetitions,  as  the  heathens  do> 
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for  they  think  that  they  shall  he  heard  for 
their  much  speaking:  he  not  ye,  therefore, 
like  unto  them’ 

“ The  repetitions,  and  consequent  unne- 
cessary length,  of  our  church  service,  are 
faults,  however,  which  ‘ have  crept  in  una- 
wares’ and  without  design,  by  an  inconsi- 
derate use  of  several  offices  in  immediate 
succession  which  seem  to  have  been  intended 
for  separate  times  of  assembling.  But  in 
every  other  respect  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England  is  an  excellent  form,  both  for 
the  expression  of  -the  most  exalted  piety, 
and  for  general  edification  in  point  of  doc- 
trine ; for,  after  the  most  careful  examina- 
tion, 1 am  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is 
strictly  conformable  to  ‘ the  faith  once  de- 
livered to  the  saints,’  which  we  ought  to 
‘ hold  fast.’  ” (Memoirs  of  Granville  Sharp, 
Esq.,  by  Prince  Hoare,  p.  216.) 

There  are  few  persons,  perhaps,  who  will 
not  acquiesce  in  the  justice  of  these  remarks  : 
“ But,”  as  the  late  Dr.  Hey*  used  to  say, 
“ we  alter  nothing.”!* 

• Author  of  Lectures  in  Divinity. 

t On  the  expediency  of  considering  the  Liturgy  from 
time  to  time,  and,  if  alterations  seem  desirable,  to  make 
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There  is,  however,  another,  and  deeper 
rooted  evil,  which  arises  from  the  extreme 
smallness  of  some  of  our  livings,  owing  to 
the  alienation  of  the  property  of  the  church, 
the  tithes,  from  the  church  altogether,  in 
some  instances*,  and  from  the  real  la- 
bourer, in  others,  which  leads  to  pluralities 
in  so  many  cases,  and  to  the  consequent 
supply  of  the  churches  by  curates,  and  by 
curates  who  take  several  churches,  and 
which  does  not  allow  them  time  to  do  the 
duty  of  any  one  properly,  on  account  of  hur- 
rying from  one  to  the  other.  If  “ the  la- 
bourer is  worthy  of  his  hire,”  so,  most  un- 
doubtedly,** the  hirer  is  worthy  of  his  labour 
and  he,  who  pays  his  tithes  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  church  and  the  clergy,  has  a 
right  to  expect  the  business  of  the  church  to 
be  duly  and  properly  discharged.  It  is  not, 
perhaps,  likely  that  the  property  of  - the 
church,  which  has  been  alienated  into  lay, 
and  non-working,  hands,  will  ever  be  re- 

t 

them;  see  the  late  Dr.  Edward  Pearson’s  Letter  to 
the  late  Right  Honourable  Spencer  Perceval,  on  the 
dangers  which  threaten  the  Established  Religion.  1807. 

* On  this  subject  too,  see  Dr.  Pearson’s  Letter. 
p.7l. 
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stored;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  to  tell  them  that  restitution 
is  their  duty.  In  the  mean  time,  we  must  do 
what  we  can ; and  it  is  greatly  to  be  lamented, 
that  the  late  Bishop  Watson’s  plan,  as  laid 
down  in  his  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  in  the  year  1783,  did  not  re- 
ceive more  countenance  from  the  higher 

O 

powers  in  church  and  state  than  it  did.  That 
it  produced  some,  and  much,  good,  however, 
I have  no  doubt,  and  think  it  is  to  that  that 
we  owe  the  late  Residence  and  Curate’s  Bills, 
which,  I trust,  will  produce  great  good  in 
time,  though  not  all  that  might  be  wished. 
Were  each  parish  to  have  its  own  peculiar 
resident  clergyman,  with  an  income  suited  to 
the  situation  he  is  expected  to  hold,  and 
enabled  to  pay  a curate,  not  to  do  the  duty 
for  him,  but  as  an  assistant,  the  church 
might  be  properly  supplied,  and  there  would 
be  a better  set  of  parochial  clergy  trained  up 
to  succeed  to  benefices  as  they  became  va- 
cant, than  are  now  trained,  in  being  left  to 
themselves,  as  the  substitutes  for  the  proper 
incumbents. 

Another  evil  said  to  arise  from  the  great 
length  of  our  prayers,  &c.  is,  that  some  cler- 
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gymen  either  hurry  over  the  prayers,  or  go 
through  them  in  an  unenergetic  manner,  in 
order  that  they  may  reserve  themselves  for 
what  they  conceive  to  be  the  mo?'e  important 
part  of  the  service,  the  sermon.  This  is  a 
practice  certainly  very  erroneous  and  cul- 
pable; but  the  due  curtailment  of  the 
prayers,  &c.  would  do  away  the  temptation 
to  it.  Until  something,  however,  is  done 
officially,  we  must-  go  on  doing  our  duty,  in 
the  best  way  we  can  under  existing  circum- 
stances, and  taking  advantage  of  such  assist- 
ances as  may  occur. 

The  opportunities  which  arise  to  a clergy- 
man for  rest  are  from  the  music  and  the 
singing.  Where  there  is  an  organ  there  is 
commonly  a voluntary  played  between  the 
psalms  and  the  first  lesson,  which  is  a very 
great  assistance.  In  the  singing  he  cer- 
tainly ought  to  stand  Up  and  bear  his  part. 
The  late  Dr.  Hey,  1 have  been  told,  used  to 
go  out  of  the  reading-pew,  and  take  his 
place  with  the  singers,  and  sing  the  bass 
part.  But  many  (and  I myself  amongst  the 
number)  are  obliged  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  to  rest.  In  this  case  the 
example  of  the  clergyman  is  lost  to  the  con- 
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gregation,  who  will  not  see  that  there  is  a 
reason  with  him  for  sitting  down  and  be- 
ing silent,  which  there  is  not  with  them  ? 
and  though  I have  stated  this  to  my  own 
congregation,  in  sermons  explaining  the  Li- 
turgy, it  has  been  without  effect. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished,  that,  in  country 
parishes,  where  the  circumstances  of  the 
parishioners  cannot  afford  the  expense  of  a 
finger  organ  and  an  organist,  a hand-organ 
could  be  procured,  as  it  is  a great  assistance 
to  the  singing,  and  pleasing  to  the  parish- 
ioners, and  far  superior  to  the  parish  musi- 
cians ; who,  together  with  the  singers,  are 
too  often  a very  conceited  and  troublesome 
set,  and  disturb  a congregation  much  more 
than  they  assist  it. 

There  is,  in  the  Communion  Service,  a 
circumstance  attended  with  much  fatigue  to 
the  officiating  clergyman,  where  there  are 
many  communicants,  and  which  has  occasion- 
ed some  controversy  : I mean  in  administer- 
ing the  bread  and  the  wine.  The  rubrics 
direct,  that  “ when  he  delivereth  the  bread’* 
and  “ the  cup  to  any  one,”  “ he  shall  say,” 
as  is  generally  understood,  the  whole  of  the 
address  to  each  individual.  But,  as  the 
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constant  repetition  of  the  same  words,  so 
many  times  over,  is  fatiguing ; and,  espe- 
cially as  the  clergyman  cannot  have  his  book 
before  him'  should  his  memory  or  his  atten- 
tion fail  him,  he  is  obliged  to  keep  up  his 
watchful  attention  that  he  should  not  forget, 
or  mistake,  the  words;  many  clergymen,  in 
some  measure  to  obviate  this  inconvenience, 
deliver  the  bread,  and  so  with  the  wine,  to 
more  than  one  during  the  address.  I once 
assisted  a friend  at  the  Sacrament,  who  gave 
to  three  during  each  address ; but  I do  not 
exactly  recollect  where  we  made  the  pauses 
and  delivered  the  elements.  Some,  1 think 
I have  heard,  give  to  a greater  number 
during  each  address,  and  some  even  to  a 
whole  railful  at  a time.  I myself  adhered 
to  saying  the  whole  to  each  individual,  till, 
the  number  of  my  communicants  increasing, 
I found  it  desirable  to  shorten  the  labour  and 
the  anxiety,  and  now  deliver  it  to  two  at  each 
address,  standing  between  them,  and  giving 
the  bread  to  the  first  at  the  words  everlasting 
life,  to  the  second  at  died  for  thee,  and 
speaking  the  remainder  of  the  address  to 
both.  So,  with  the  wine,  I deliver  the  cup 
to  the  first  at  the  words  everlasting  life,  and 
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to  the  second  at  shed  for  thee.  A dispute 
arose  about  some  custom  of  this  kind,  in  the 
diocese  of  Bristol,  not  very  long  ago  ; and  the 
late  Bishop,  Dr.  Mansel,  said,  that,  after 
consulting  with  some  of  his  brethren  of  the 
bench  on  the  subject,  they  had  agreed  that 
it  was  irregular  and  improper,  and  he  desired 
it  might  not  be  done.  Had  my  own  diocesan 
(at  that  time)  done  the  same  to  myself,  I 
should,  certainly,  have  pleaded  his  lordship’s 
own  example,  who,  at  his  Confirmations, 
where  the  rubric  sa3'S,  he  shall  lay  his  hand 
upon  the  head  of  every  one  severally,  saying 
“ Defend,  O Lord,  this  thy  child  [or  this  thy 
servant],”  &c.  lays  his  hands  in  succession 
upon  as  many  as  can  kneel  round  the  rails 
of  the  Communion  Table  at  once,  and  re- 
peats the  prayer  only  once  for  the  whole 
number,  saying,  “ these  thy  servants.”  I 
certainly  always  ivisli  at  the  Communion 
that  I had  an  assistant,  and  that  the  whole 
of  each  address  was  repeated  to  every  one, 
as  being  the  most  regular  and  impressive 
way. 

As  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  mind, 
in  the  exercise  of  its  own  devotions,  and  in 
leading  and  giving  tone  to  those  of  others.. 
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that  there  should  be  nothing  foreign  to  distract 
it,  by  occupying  the  attention,  there  are  'se- 
veral particulars  relative  to  our  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  which  will  require  to  be 
added,  and  some  to  be  altered,  that  every 
thing  may  occur  in  its  proper  place,  and 
that  the  attention  and  memory  may  not  be 
charged  to  recollect  them.  I will  notice 
these  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur. 

I remember,  in  the  Prayer-book,  in  a church 
in  which  I once  officiated  as  Curate  for  'a 
short  time,  the  Rector  had  written  with  his 
pen  against  the  verses  in  the  Te  Deum  and 
the  following  Hymns,  and  likewise  to  the 
Hymns  after  the  Lessons  in  the  Evening 
Service,  which  were  to  be  said  by  the  priest, 
and  which  by  the  people ; but  I cannot  say, 
for  my  own  part,  that  I ever  found  the  want 
of  this  to  these,  any  more  than  to  the  Psalms, 
nor  am  T aware  that  I ever  made  any  mistake 
in  them. 

As  the  Banns  of  Marriage  are  now,  by 
the  Marriage  Act  of  1754,  to  be  asked  “ im- 
mediately after  the  Second  Lesson,”  “ upon 
three  Sundays,”  there  should  be  a rubric  in- 
serted to  that  effect  before  the  Benedictus, 
or  the  Jubilate,  and  that  part  of  the  rubric 
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after  the  Nicene  Creed  which  relates  to  the 
Banns  should  be  omitted.  In  a new  folio 
Prayer-book  which  we  had  not  long  ago, 
printed  at  Cambridge,  in  1814,  the  rubric  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Form  of  Solemnization 
of  Matrimony  does  say,  “ The  Banns  of  all 
that  are  to  be  married  together,  must  be 
published  in  the  church  three  several  Sundays 
or  Holy  Days,  during  the  time  of  Morning 
Service,  or  of  Evening  Service  (if  there  be 
no  Morning  Service)  immediately  after  the 
Second  Lesson.’*  It  is,  however,  incorrect 
in  saying  Sundays,  or  Holy  Hays,  as  the 
Act  expressly  says  Sundays,  and  the  printed 
form  of  the  Registers  for  Banns  has  only  got 
the  word  Sundays.  This  rubric  led  me  into 
an  error  lately.  I had  Banns  to  ask  last  year 
on  the  17th  and  the  24th  of  December,  and 
the  next  day,  the  25th,  being  a Holy  Day, 
Christmas  Day,  I asked  the  Banns  on  that 
day  for  the  third  time.  When  I name  to 
enter  the  Banns  in  the  Register,  I found  the 
provision  was  made  for  three  Sundays;  I, 
however,  altered  it;  but,  on  further  reflec- 
tion, looking  at  the  Act  of  Parliament,  I 
found  it  to  specify  Sundays  only ; and  so  I 
asked  the  Banns  again  for  the  last  time  on  a 
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Sunday  ; as,  fortunately  for  me,  the  couple 
were  not  in  a hurry  to  be  married. 

After  the  prayer  for  the  clergy  and  people, 
in  the  Morning  and  Evening  Service,  and 
after  the  Prayer,  “ We  humbly  beseech 
thee,”  in  the  Litany,  there  should  be  a rubric 
directing  “ Then  shall  follow  the  prayer  for 
the  high  Court  of  Parliament,  during  the 
session,  the  prayer  for  all  conditions  of  men, 
and  the  General  Thanksgiving;  or  any  of 
the  occasional  prayers  and  thanksgivings 
that  may  be  expedient.”  And  there  should  be 
added  to  the  rubric  before  the  prayer  for  the 
Parliament,  after  the  prayer  for  the  clergy 
and  people,  in  the  Morning  and  Evening 
Service,  and  after  the  prayer,  ‘ We  humbly 
beseech  thee,’  in  the  Litany.”  After  the 
General  Thanksgiving  should  be  a rubric. 

Then  shall  follow  the  prayer  of  St.  Chry- 
sostom, &c.” 

As,  when  there  is  any  person  to  be  prayed 
for,  on  a Sunday  morning,  it  is  done  in  the 
Litany,  in  the  sentence  beginning,  “ That  it 
may  please  thee  to  preserve,”  &c.  there 
should  be  inserted,  after  the  words,  “ sick 
persons,”  [especially  those  for  ivhom  our 
prayers  are  desired']  with  a marginal  note, 
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saying,  '‘This  to  be  said  when  any  desire  the- 
prayers  of  the  congregation.”  This  has  been' 
done  in  the  new  folio  Prayer-book  before 
mentioned,  the  first  in  which  I have  seen  it; 
but  the  word  those  should  have  been  printed 
in  a different  character,  for  the  reader’s 
notice,  that,  when  there  is  only  one  person 
to  be  prayed  for,  it  is  to  be  him  or  her^ 
according  as  it  is  male  or  female.  But  there 
should  boi  likewise,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Litany,  a rubric,  stating,  that  “ when  there 
is  any  one  for  whom  prayers  are  desired, 
notice  shall  be  given  of  it  here  : 

“ The  prayers  of  this  congregation  are 
desired  for , who  is  very  sick.” 

This  I have  inserted  in  my  own  book  with 
my  pen,  and  the  same  before  the  prayer  for 
all  conditions  of  men.  The  word  those,  too, 
in  the  occasional  parenthesis  wants  to  be  in 
a different  character  here,  as  well  as  in  the 
Litany.  I have  underlined  them  with  my 
pen. 

A rubric  is,  likewise,  wanting  before 
the  General  Thanksgiving,  when  any  one 
wishes  to  return  thanks  to  God,  the  mi- 
nister shall  say,  “ A.  , desires  to  re- 

turn thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  /as.  reco- 
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very  from  .sickness,”  or  whatever  the  benefit 
may  be.  In  the  parenthetical  sentence,  the 
words  those,  desire,  their,  and  them,  should 
be  in  a different  character. 

There  is  no  rubric  before  the  Collects-, 
Epistles,  and  Gospels,  as  there  is  before  the 
Te  Deum,  in  respect  to  the  Lessons,  to  di- 
rect the  minister  to  say  aloud,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  congregation,  lohat  Sunday  it  is. 
There  is,  indeed,  one  after  the  collect  for 
the  king,  in  the  Communion  Service,  which 
directs  the  priest  to  say  from  what  part  of  the 
Scripture  the  Epistle  and- Gospel  are  taken  ; 
and  this,  I think,  I have  invariably  heard 
done;  but  I do  not  recollect  ever  to  have 
heard  the  former.  A friend  once  told  me 
of  a clergyman  who  did  it,  and  spoke  of  it 
as  a proper  and  convenient  thing  ; and  I have 
always,  ever  since,  announced  the  Sunday 
before  reading  the  first  collect  the  first  time, 
but  not  when  it  occurs  again,  at  the  same 
Service,  in  the  Communion.  We  always 
give  out  the  day  of  the  month  to  the  Psalms, 
though  there  is  no  rubric  directing  ‘it,  as 
there  should  be,  as  well  as  the  form  of  giving 
out  the  Proper  Psalms. 

After  the  collects  for  the  second,  third; 
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and  fourth  Sundays  in  Advent  there  wants  a 
rubric  directing  that,  “ Then  shall  follow  the 
collect  for  the  First  Sunday/’  And,  in  like 
manner,  after  the  collects  for  the  six  Sun- 
days in  Lent,  “ Then  shall  follow  the  collect 
for  the  first  day  of  Lent.” 

When  I came  to  my  present  parish,  I 
found  the  chancel  without  any  rails  at  the 
east  end  round  a communion  table,  and  the 
table  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  chancel. 
On  inquiry,  I found  that  the  practice  here 
was,  for  all  the  communicants,  at  the  time  of 
a sacrament,  to  come  into  the  chancel,  which 
is  large,  and  has  seats  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance  at  the  west  end,  and  which  are  con- 
tinued towards  half  way  on  each  side : the* 
whole  chancel  is  about  forty  feet  long  by  se- 
venteen feet  and  a half  wide.  Before  the 
seats  is  a front,  or  desk,  to  kneel  and  lean 
against.  The  table  stands  so  that  the  mi- 
nister can  see  all  the  communicants  before 
him ; and,  when  he  administers  the  bread  and 
wine,  instead  of  their  coming  up  to  the 
table,  he  goes  round  to  them.  Not  having 
been  used  to,  or  seen,  this  custom  before,  it 
appeared  strange  to  me  ; but,  now  that  I am 
used  to  it,  I like  it  much  better  than  the 
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most  usual  way,  as  it  seems  more  like  the 
original  thing,  the  Lord's  Supper;  and  it  is 
conducted  without  any  noise  or  confusion, 
the  minister  being  the  only  one  who  moves 
during  the  time.  The  rubric  before  the 
Communion  says,  that  the  table  “ shall  stand 
in  the  body  of  the  church,  or  in  the  chancef,” 
so  that  it  seems  correct.  1 believe  there  are 
other  churches  where  the  sacrament  is  so 
administered. 

In  the  rubric  before  the  General  Confes- 
sion it  were  better  that  the  word  kneeling 
were  printed  in  a different  character,  to 
strike  the  eye  of  the  young  officiator,  the 
words  stand  up  in  that  before  the  Absolution; 
kjneeling  doion  in  that  before  the  prayer, 
“We  do  not  presume;”  standing  in  the 
rubric,  before  the  Prayer  of  Consecration ; 
and  kneeling  in  that  before  the  receiving. 

In  the  Public  Baptism  of  Infants,  there  is 
wanting  a memento  to  the  minister,  before 
he  begins,  to  inquire  of  the  persons  bringing 
the  child,  “ Is  it  a boy  or  a girl  ? ” 

For  want  of  this  I have  been  obliged  to 
stop,  when  I came  to  the  word  he,  in  italics, 
in  the  address  to  them,  and  make  the  in- 
quiry. 
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In  the  following  rubric,  before  “ Let  us> 
pray,”  the  words  kneeling  down  should  have 
been  inserted  priest , or  rather,  Then  all 

kneeling  down,  the  priest  shall  say.  In  the 
corresponding  place  in  the  olBce  for  the  Bap- 
tism of  such  as  are  of  riper  Tears,  after  the 
words,.  “ Let  us  pray,”  there  is  a rubric 
(“And  here  all  the  congregation  shall  kneel”) ; 
and  which  is  indeed  the  more  proper  place 
for  it,  as  “ Let  us  pray  ” should  be  spoken 
while  they  are  yet  standing.  In  the  rubric 
before  “Hear  the  words,”  stand  up  should, 
be  in  a different  character.  In  the  first  ad- 
dress to  the  godfathers  and  godmothers,  the 
words  ye  and  you  are  made  use  of;  but  in  the 
following  ones  it  is  “ Dost  thou,”  “ Wilt 
thou,”  &c. ; and  it  is  “ this  child,”  as  if  there 
was  only  o?ie,  whereas,. in  the  former  address,, 
this  child  is  , in  italics,,  that,  if  there  were 
more  than  one,  it  might  be  altered  to  these 
children.  If  it  be  altered  by  the  minister  to 
“ do  ye,”  and  “ these  children,”  then,  still 
there  is  an  incongruity,  as  all  the  godfathers, 
and  godmothers  do  not  probably  answer  fox 
two  or  more  children.  This  awkwardness, 
may  be  obviated  by  the  minister  first  ad- 
dressing one  set  of  godfathers  and  godmothers, , 
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and  saying  “Do  ye,  in  the  name  of  this  child 
looking  at  tke  one  for  which  they  answer ; 
and  then,  addressing  the  others  in  the  same 
manner,  and  looking  at  the  child  for  which 
they  answer,  and  so  for  as  many  children  as 
there  are,  and  then  proceeding,  and  sayingj 
“ Renounce  the  devil,”  &c.  “ so  that  ye  will 
not  follow,”  &c. 

Another  awkwardness  occurs,  when  there 
are  two,  or  more,  children  brought  to  church, 
and  one  has  been  privately  baptized  and  the 
other,  or  others,  not.  In  this  case  the  minister 
must  recollect,  at  the  prayer  of  consecration 
of  the  water,  that  owe  is  not  to  be  baptized  in 
it;  and,  if  there  are  only  two,  he  is  to  say 
this  child,  and  should  look  at  the  child  which 
is  to  be  baptized.  So  he  must,  also,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  service,  make  the  proper 
certifying  that  the  one  is  already  baptized. 
In  the  rubric  before  the  Lord’s  Prayer  kneeU 
ing  should  be  in  a different  character ; and, 
in  that  before  the  exhortation  to  the  god- 
fathers and  godmothers,  all  standing  up, 
should  be  so  likewise. 

In  the  Priua  teldaptism  of  Infants  in  Houses, 
at  the  beginning,  the  same  question  should 
be  asked,  as  was  directed  in  the  former  case. 
In  the  rubric  before  the  naming  the  child,. 
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being  named  should  be  in  a different  charac- 
ter, as  should  the  words  all  kneeling  down  in 
the  following  rubric. 

When  the  child,  or  the  children,  so  named, 
are  brought  to  church,  as  there  may  be  more 
than  one  brought  at  the  same  time  so  circum- 
stanced, in  the  declaration  of  the  minister, 
“ I certify  you,”  &c.  the  words  this  child 
should  be  in  a different  character,  as  they 
will  be  to  be  altered  to  these  children.  Be- 
fore the  Lord^s  Prayer  there  should  be  a 
rubric  directing,  “ Then,  all  kneeling  doivn, 
the  priest  shall  say.*^  And  in  the  rubric 
after  the  following*  prayer,  demand  the  name 
should  be  in  different  characters.  In  the 
rubric  before  “We  yield  thee  most  hearty 
thanks,”  &c.,  after  then  should  be  added  all 
kneeling ; and,  in  the  rubric  following,  all 
standing  up  should  be  in  a different  character. 

A t the  end  of  this  service,  the  charge  to 
the  godfathers  and  godmothers,  that  the 
child,  or  children,  “ be  brought  to  the  bishop 
to  be  confirmed  by  him,”  &c.  is  not  given ; 
but  I always  make  it  myself,  and,  to  this  end, 
have  made  a reference  in  my  book  of  offices 
to  the  page  where  it  occurs  before,  that  I 
may  turn  to  it.  My  Book  of  Offices,  printed 
at  Cambridge  in  1791,  does  not  contain 
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the  office  of  Baptism  of  such  as  are  of  riper 
Years. 

In  the  Form  of  Solemnization  of  Matri- 
mony,'in  the  first  rubric,  as  has  been  before 
stated,  p.  52,  the  words  or  holy  clays  should 
be  omitted ; and,  in  tlie  second  rubric,  the 
words  a certificate  of  banns  should  be  in  a 
different  character ; and  at  the  end  of  this 
rubric,  or  a licence  should  be  added  in  a dif- 
ferent character. 

Tn  the  third  rubric,  the  words  the  body  of 
the  church,  the  man  on  the  right  hand  and 
the  woman  on  the  left,  should  be  in  a differ- 
ent character. 

In  the  rubrics  before  the  taking  hands,  the 
words  right  hand,  twice  in  each  rubric, 
should  be  in  a different  character.  In  the 
next  rubric,  ring,  priest,  the  ring,  the  fourth 
finger  of  the  woman's  left  hand*,  should  be  in 
a different  character;  and,  in  the  next  rubric, 
so  should  both  kneel  down. 

In  the  rubric  after  this,  after  then  should 
be  added  the  man  and  the  woman  standing 
up,  in  a different  character,  as  should  be  the 
words  right  hands. 

In  the  rubric  before  the  Psalms,  going  to 
the  Lord's  table,  should  be  in  a different 
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character.  Before  the  second  Psalm  a ru* 
brie  might  be  added,  “ To  he  used  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  other,  when  the  woman  is  old 

^ 9 

Ijo  the  rubric  after  the  Psalms,  the  man  and 
the  woman  kneeling^  the  priest  standing^ 
should  be  in  a different  character. 

This  office,  as  it  stands  in  the  Prayer- 
book,  and  as  it  is  commonly  used,  has  a very 
abrupt  end,  or  rather  no  ending  at  all,  I, 
therefore,  always  conclude  it  with  The 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  &c. 

Of  the  office  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick, 
I shall  have  occasion  to  speak  farther  in  a 
future  letter;  at  present  I will  only  observe, 
that,  in  the  second  rubric,  kneeling  down, 
should  be  in  a different  character.  In  the 
Second  Prayer,  as  the  minister  may  have  to 
visit  a person,  in  what  may  not  exactly  be 
called  a state  of  sickness,  but  an  affliction, 
from  a broken  limb,  or  some  other  cause,  I 
would  have  the  words  grieved,  sickness,  and 
health,  printed  in  Italics,  the  words  visited, 
affliction,  ccfiA.  state,  printed  in  the  margin, 
with  notes  of  reference  to  them,  that  they 
may  be  used  in  preference,  if  desirable.  I 
conceive  this  to  be  not  only  expedient,  but 
allowed,  by  the  following  rubric,  which  says, 
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that  the  minister  shall  exhort  the  sick  person 
after  this  form,  or  other  like ; which  give& 
him  liberty  to  use  such  forms  as  are  most 
appropriate.  In  this  rubric,  after  minister, 
I would  add,  standing  up,  or  sitting,  and 
put  or  other  like  in  a different  character. 
In  this  exhortation,  the  word  sickness,  which 
occurs  three  times,  should  be  printed  in 
Italics  for  tlie  same  reason  as  before,  and 
affliction  put  over  against  them,  or  inserted 
in  the  text  between  brackets.  It  occurs 
again  in  the  second  part  of  the  exhortation. 

After  the  Absolution,  in  the  rubric,  after 
priest,  kneeling  down  should  be  added  in  a 
different  character. 

la  this  prayer  it  were  desirable  that  the 
words  \ivho  most  earnestly  desireth  pardon 
and  forgiveness^  — [^preserve  and  continue 
this  sick  [afflicted]  member  in  the  unity  of 
the  church  aud  [consider  his  contrition^ 
accept  his  tears']  were  put  between  brackets, 
that  they  may  be  used,  or  not,  as  they  may 
seem  applicable  to  the  person  visited.  It  is 
frequently  right  to  visit  and  pray  by  persons, 
who  do  not  “ most  earnestly  desire  pardon 
and  forgiveness,”  and  who  shew  no  “ sign  of 
contrition,”  and  shed  no  “ tears and  I 
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have  known  Dissenters,  who  have  broken 
**  the  unity  of  the  church,”  ready  to  accept 
my  offices  in  sickness. 

After  this  prayer,  there  should  be  a rubric, 
directing,  that,  when  the  sick  person  is  to 
receive  the  Sacrament,  the  minister  is  to  go 
to  the  Communion  Service,  at  this  place.  It 
is  true  that  this  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the 
rubrics  in  the  office  for  the  Communion  of 
the  Sick  ; but  the  minister  wants  one  here 
likewise. 

In  the  rubric  before  the  Psalm,  after  the 
word  minister,  standing  up  should  be  added 
in  a different  character.  In  this  Psalm,  there 
are  several  verses  that  are  not  generally 
applicable ; as  verses  8 and  16  are  suitable 
only  to  an  old  or  oldish  person,  and  what  is 
said,  in  verses  3,  6,  9,  and  11,  about  “ the 
ungodly,”  a monster,”  “ enemies,”  and 
“ them  that  are  against  my  soul,”  are  appli* 
cable,  we  should  hope,  to  few.  I have, 
therefore^  written  in  my  Book  of  Offices, 
against  verses  8 and  16,  old  person,  and  put 
brackets  to  the  others,  that  I may  use  them 
only  when  I see  occasion. 

In  the  rubrics  before  the  occasional 
prayers  for  the  sick,  the  words  child,  small 
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hope  of  recovery f at  the  point  of  departure^ 
and  trouhled  in  mind,  should  be  in  a different 
character. 

In  the  Prayer-book,  the  ojQfice  for  the 
Communion  of  the  Sick  is  given  principally 
by  references  to  the  former  Communion 
Service ; but,  in  the  Book  of  OflSces,  it  is 
given  altogether  in  its  proper  place;  but 
here  are  omitted  the  proper  directions  to 
kneel  before  the  Collect,  stand  up  before 
the  Epistle,  kneel  before  the  General  Con- 
fession, and  stand  up  before  the  Absolu- 
tion. Before  “We  do  not  presume,”  &c. 
kneeling  down  is  specified ; but  it  should 
have  been  in  a different  character.  In  the 
rubric  following,  after  priest,  should  be 
standing  up,  in  a different  character.  In 
the  rubric  before  the  distribution  of  the 
elements,  last  of  all  to  the  sick  person  should 
be  in  a different  character. 

In  the  office  for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead, 
a memento  should  be  given  to  the  priest, 
that,  if  he  be  not  already  apprised  of  what 
sex  the  deceased  is,  he  should  inquire,  “ Is 
it  male  or  female  1 

In  the  oflBce  for  the  Churching  of  Women, 
the  sentences  after  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and 
the  prayer  after  them,  are  put  as  if  only  one 
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woman  was  to  be  churched  at  a time,  where- 
as there  are  frequently  tivo  or  more.  The 
following  words,  therefore,  in  the  sentences, 
should  be  printed  in  Italics,  to  be  altered 
when  occasion  requires  : this  woman,  ser- 
vant, putteth  her,  her,  her  enemy  ; and,  in 
the  prayer,  this  woman,  servant,  she,  and 
partaker. 

The  Hook  of  Psalms  seems'  to  me  to  re- 
quire a thorough  revision  as  to  its  punctua- 
tion, &c. ; for,  besides  the  general  inconve- 
nience of  the  constant  use  of  the  semicolon, 
to  point  it  for  chanting  in  cathedrals,  &c.  ; to 
those  who  do  not  chant  them,  they  are  very 
ill  stopped ; and  especially  there  is  a great 
want  of  marks  of  interrogation.  The  fol- 
lowing have  struck  me  in  merely  casting  my 
eye  over  them,  without  reading  them  regu- 
larly through  for  the  purpose  : — Psalm  xiii.  1. 
“ How  long  wilt  thou  forget  me,  O Lord, 
for  ever  : how  long  wilt  thou  hide  thy  face 
from  me?’^  Here  are  three  distinct  ques- 
tions ; and,  unless  they  are  marked,  and  read, 
as  such,  the  verse  is  nonsense : “ How  long 
wilt  thou  forget  me  for  ever?’’  If  it  is  “ for 
ever,”  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  “ how 
long  ” it  will  be.  It  should  therefore  be 
printed,  “ How  long  wilt  thou  forget  me,  O. 
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Lord?  For  ever?  How  long  wilt  thou 
hide  thy  face  from  me?” — xxiv.  8 and  10. 
In  each  of  these  verses,  “ Who  is  the  King 
of  Glory  ? ” is  a question,  and  the  subsequent 
part  of  the  verses  is  the  answer  to  it.— lxii.-3. 
“ How  long  will  ye  imagine  mischief  against 
every  man  ? ” is  undoubtedly  a question. 
— Ixxiv.  11.  Here  are  three  distinct  ques- 
tions, and  there  should  be  a mark  of  interro- 
gation after  “ dishonour  \ * and  here,  the 
“ for  ever?”  which  is,  not  duly  pointed  out 
in  xiii.  1,  is  attended  to. — 12.  Here  like- 
wise should  be  a ? after  “hand.” — Ixxxix.  45. 
Here,  again,  are  the  three  distinct  questions, 
as  in  xiii.l. — xc.  11.  Here  should  be  a?  after 
“ wrath,” — xciv.  9.  Here  are  tivo  distinct 
questions;  and  there  should  be  a mark  of  in- 
terrogation after  hear,  as  well  as  ht  the  end 
of  the  verse.— cxix.  9.  Here  should  be  a? 
after  “ way.” — cxx.  3.  And  here,  one  after 
“ tongue.”  And  cxxxix,  19, . one  after 
“ God.” 

Dr.  Franklin  thought  the  mark  of  interro- 
gation, and  its  obviousness  to  the  eye,  of  so 
much  importance  to  readers,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  the  hearers  likewise,  that  he 
would  have  had  it  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
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a sentence,  that  the  reader  might  be  aware 
of  it  in  the  very  first  instance  ; and  not  have, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  after  beginning  a 
sentence  in  one  tone,  as  a narrative,  or  a 
declaration,  to  find  it  is  a question,  and  be 
obliged  to  alter  the  manner  of  it  awkwardly*. 

In  short,  it  seems  but  right,  that  the  best 
of  books,  THE  BIBLE,  and  the  next  best  to 
it,  the  Prayer~hooh,  should  bare  advan- 
tage of  every  improvement  that  arises,  and 
can  be  applied  to  them.  Mr.  Reeves  did 
something  with  this  view;  but  his  Bibles 
and  Prayer-books  were  too  expensive.  One 
great  advantage  in  printing  the  Bible  would 
be,  to  put  the  speeches  and  quotations  be- 
tween inverted’  commas,  as  is  usual  now  in 
most  other  books. 

Till  such  time  as  these  additions  and  al- 
terations shall  be  made  (should  tbey  ever  be 
made  at  all),  a clergyman  would  find  great 
convenience  in  making  them  for  himself  with 
a pen  and  ink. 

• At  the  beginning  of  the  Psalms,  or  rather  part  of 
a psalm,  for  the  Morning  and  Evening  of  the  25th  and 
the  Morning  and  Evening  of  the  26th  days  of  the 
month,  it  should  be  stated  in  the  book,  that  it  is  part 
qf  the  cxixth  PsaUn. 
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LETTER  V. 

The  Pulpit — Posture — Supports — the  Hassock — Sound- 
■ing  Boards — the  Sermon — Dean  Swift's  Advice — Sir 
James  Stonhouse's — Unpleasant  Effluvia — On  leaving 
Church — Quotation  from  Bishop  Burnet,  and  from 
Sir  J.  Stonhouse. 


March  6, 1821. 


My  dear  Friend, 

From  the  reading-pew  and  the 
prayers,  we  proceed  to  the  pulpit  and  the 
sermon,  I have  already,  in  some  measure, 
touched  upon  this  in  my  third  letter ; but  the 
subject  requires  a separate  and  a fuller  dis- 
cussion. Our  pulpits  are  frequently  very  in- 
convenient, too  confined,  and  the  sides  too 
high ; and,  where  there  are  no  galleries,  as 
there  seldom  are  in  country  churches,  too 
high  above  the  congregation.  It  should  cer- 
tainly be  so  placed,  that  as  many  of  the  con- 
gregation as  possible  may  see  the  preacher . 
and  this  might  probably  be  best  effected  by 
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its  being  at  one  end,  or  the  other,  ofthe church ; 
or  between  two  pillars,  rather  than  against 
one,  and  with  a back  to  it.  It  should  cer- 
tainly be  so  elevated,  that  the  most  remote 
may  see  the  preacher ; but  not  so  high  as  to 
strain  the  necks  of  the  congregation  to  look 
up  to  him,  and  to  make  the  preacher  giddy 
in  looking  down  upon  them.  A place  less 
confined,  or  more  extensive,  would  be  less 
fearful. 

In  the  eighth  chapter  of  Nehemiah  (v.  4.) 
we  read  of  “ a pulpit  of  wood,^’  in  which 
Ezra  the  scribe  stood  when  he  read  the  Law 
to  the  people.  But  this  must  have  been  a 
sort  oihench  (like  those  in  our  courts  of  law), 
or  a rostrum,  or  gallery,  as  there  were  se- 
veral persons  stood  on  each  side  of  him,  who 
assisted  him  in  explaining  it.  The pulpitum, 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  theatres,  was  the 
place  where  the  players  performed  their  parts; 
it  was  lower  than  the  scena,  and  higher  than 
the  orchestra.  It  nearly  answered  to  what 
we  call  the  stage,  as  distinguished  from  the 
pit  and  galleries.  The  middle  part  of  St. 
Mary’s,  the  university  church,  at  Cambridge, 
where  the  masters  of  arts,  &c.  sit  on  open 
rows  of  benches,  and  which  is  surrounded  on 
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•three  sides  by  pews  (answering  to  boxes)  is, 
nt  this  day,  called  the  pit.  Pulpitum  was 
also  a moveable  desk,  or  rostrum,  from  which 
orators  pronounced  their  orations,  disputants 
their  dissertations,  and  authors  recited  their 
works.  The  French  call  a reading  desk  a 
pulpit. 

Bishop  Hall,  in  his  Soliloquies,  Ixxvi. 
on  Sacred  Melody,  calls  that  place 
where  the  musicians  stood  in  the  Temple, 
the  stage:  “ The  congregation  were  upon 
their  knees,  the  Levites  upon  their  stage 
sweetly  singing,  the  priests  sounding  the 
trumpets,  together  with  cymbals,  harps,  psal- 
teries, making  up  one  sound  in  praising  and 
thanking  the  Lord.”  (2  Chron.  xxix.  25 — 28; 
2 Chron.  v.  12,  13.)  And  again,  “ Even  in 
thy  daily  sacrifice,  each  morning  and  even- 
ing, I find  a heavenly  mirth : music,  if  not 
so  loud,  yet  no  less  sweet  and  delicate;  no 
fewer  than  twelve  Levites  might  be  standing 
upon  the  stage  every  day,  singing  a divine 
ditty  over  thy  sacrifice  ; psalteries,  not  fewer 
than  two,  nor  more  than  six ; pipes,  not  fewer 
than  two,  nor  more  than  twelve ; trumpets, 
two  at  the  least,  and  but  one  cymbal : so 
proportioned  by  the  masters  of  the  choir,  as 
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those  that  meant  to  take  the  heart  by  the 
ear/'  He  concludes  the  soliloquy  with  this 
apostrophe, — O God,  do  thou  quicken  my 
spiritual  dulness  in  thy  holy  service;  and 
when  I come  to  celebrate  thy  great  Name, 
while  the  song  is  in  my  mouth,  let  my  heart 
be  the  stage,  wherein  trumpets  and  psalteries, 
and  harps  shall  sound  forth  thy  praise  !”  (See 
his  Works,  by  Pratt,  vol.  vi.  p.  394.) 

Fleury,  in  his  Manners  of  the  Israelites, 
Part  II.  chap.  xvi.  (p.  142  of  Dr.  A.  Clarke’s 
3d  edit.  8vo.)  says,  “ The  Levites  stood  upon 
the  stairs  of  the  porch,  which  faced  the 
temple,  to  sing  and  play  upon  musical  instru- 
ments and  refers  to  Ezekiel  xl.  xli.  xlii. 
But  the  stairs  would  be  in  fact  a stagey  and 
similar  in  appearance  and  effect  to  the  plat- 
form which  Mr.  Austin  proposes  as  the  pla«e 
from  whence  the  reading  of  the  prayers,  &c. 
and  the  preaching  of  the  sermon  is  to  be  per- 
formed. See  before,  Letter  iii.  p.  23. 

Shepherd,  in  his  Elucidation  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  says,  “ It  is  in  modern 
times  customary  for  the  minister  to  stand, 
and  the  audience  to  sit,  while  he  delivers  the 
sermon;  but  the  ancient  general  custom  was 
directly  the  reverse  of  this : the  people  stood, 
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and  the  preacher  sat.  The  early  Christian 
teachers  followed  the  practice  of  the  syna- 
gogue. Our  Saviour  was  found  in  the 
Temple  sitting,  and  disputing  with  the 
doctors ; and  it  is  repeatedly  noticed  in  the 
Gospels,  that  he  sat  down  when  he  taught, 
whether  it  was  in  the  temple  or  the  syna- 
gogue, in  the  mountain  or  out  of  the  ship,” 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  180.) 

This  is  not  exactly  correct;  as  we  have 
just  seen,  in  the  case  of  Ezra  and  his  compa- 
nions, that  they  stood.  Our  Saviour,  too, 
both  sat  and  stood,  as  we  read,  Luke  iv.  16, 
&c.  “ And  he  came  to  Nazareth,  where  he 

had  been  brought  up  ; and,  as  his  custom 
was,  he  went  into  the  synagogue  on  the  sab- 
bath day,  and  stood  U2)  for  to  read.  And 
there  was  delivered  unto  him  the  Book  of 
the  Prophet  Esaias.  And,  when  he  had 
opened  the  book,  he  found  the  place  where 
it  was  written,^^  &c.  “ And  he  closed  the 

book,  and  be  gave  it  again  to  the  minister, 
and  sat  down.  And  the  eyes  of  all  them 
that  were  in  the  synagogue  were  fastened  on 
him.  And  he  began  to  say  unto  them.  This 
day  is  this  Scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears,” 
&c.  Again,  John  vii.  37,  “ In  the  last  day, 
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that  great  day  of  the  feast,  Jesus  stood  and 
cried,  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto 
me  and  drink,”  &c. 

These  passages  are  offered  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  reader,  to  shew,  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  usual  construction  of  our  pulpits, 
and  the  common  practice  of  the  preacher  in  re- 
spect to  them,  yet  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  good  reason  why  we  should  not  vary  from 
thence,  when  occasions  may  seem  to  require, 
and  when  the  opportunities  of  new  churches, 
or  the  repairs  of  old  ones,  may  make  it  con- 
venient and  desirable.  It  may  be  remarked 
too,  that,  in  many  of  our  college  chapels,  the 
sermon  is  often  delivered  by  the  master,  or  a 
fellow,  from  his  own  seat,  or  place,  which  is 
a kind  of  pew,  or  bench,  gallery,  or  rostrum  ; 
and  of  our  bishops,  whose  visitations  I have 
attended,  two  have  delivered  their  charges 
sitting  in  a chair  within  the  communion  rails, 
the  clergy  for  the  most  part  standing  and 
crouding  round,  and  one  sitting  in  his  seat  in 
the  church,  which,  at  other  times,  is  the 
mayor’s  seat. 

Sir  James  Stonhouse,  in  his  Letters  to  a 
Young  Clergyman,  says,  “ I am  much  better, 
and  get  strength ; the  swelling  of  my  legs  is 
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greatly  subsided.  I hope  next  Sunday  (sitting 
on  a stool,  for  I cannot  stand  so  long)  to  be 
able  to  preach.”  (p.  270.) 

It  is  mentioned  in  Pratt’s  Life  of  Cecil, 
that  Mr.  C.,  though  suffering  under  a very 
severe  affliction,  “ persevered  in  preaching 
(making  use  of  a seat  in  the  pulpit)  till  a pa- 
ralysis deprived  the  church  of  his  labours.” 
(p.  xxxiii.)  The  late  Dr.  Milner,  Dean  of 
Carlisle,  I have  been  informed,  when  he 
preached  at  Carlisle,  having  an  infirmity, 
which  made  it  desirable,  had  a support  with 
a saddle  upon  it,  on  which  he  rested  astride, 
and  which  was  not  perceptible  but  to  those 
who  knew  of  it.  ► 

A friend  of  mine,  when  on  his  travels  in 
Italy,  saw  a stool  in  a counting-house  at 
Venice,  of  which  he  took  a drawing,  and  had 
one  made  from  it  on  his  return.  The  object 
of  it  is  to  unite,  or  in  some  measure  to  alle- 
viate, the  two  postures  of  standing  and  sit- 
ting. It  consists  of  three  legs^,  two  feet  four 
inches  and  a half  high,  standing  wider  at 
bottom  than  at  the  top  ; the  width  at  bottom, 
from  outsid  e to  outside,  being  seventeen  i n ches, 
and  above,  where  the  top  is  put  on  to  them, 
eight  inches  and  a half.  At  nine  inches 
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from  the  ground  is  a cross-bar.  The  lop  is 
round,  and  one  foot  in  diameter,  four  inches 
thick  in  the  centre,  and  sloping  down  all 
round  to  a fluted  rim,  about  seven-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  so  that  it  is  circular. 
Against  this  the  person,  standing,  rests  his 
bottom,  so  that  the  posture  is  neither  so  fa- 
tiguing as  standing,  nor  altogether  so  great 
a support  to  the  bottom  as  silting  ; but  still 
it  bears  less  fully  upon  it,  and  is,  in  that  re- 
spect, less  fatiguing.  With  this  a person 
can  write  at  a high  desk.  He  can  even 
sit  on  the  top,  supporting  his  feet  on  the 
cross  bar.  In  standing  against  it,  care  must 
be  taken  that  a single  leg,  or  corner,  be  on 
the  side  opposite  to  the  slander,  as  two  legs, 
or  a side  might  give  way  to  the  pressure,  and 
let  him  down.  One  of  these,  I should  think, 
might  be  introduced  into  a pulpit,  where  the 
circumstances  of  the  clergyman  required  it, 
with  a very  good  effect.  The  whole  height 
of  it  is  two  feet  eight  inches  and  a half,  and 
the  widest  stretch  at  bottom,  from  the 
outside  of  a foot  to  the  outside  of  the  op- 
posite, fifteen  inches.  My  pulpit,  which  is  a 
hexagon  in  its  ground  plan,  is  three  feet  six 
inches  wide  from  angle  to  angle,  and  three 
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feet  from  the  back  to  the  front,  or  from  side 
to  side.  It  i&  three  feet  six  inches  deep, 
which  is  not  so  deep  as  some  1 have  known  ; 
but  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  hide  any  awkward 
appearance. 

Those  who  stand  upon  a hass,  or  hassock,  in 
the  pulpit,  or  reading-pew,  should  take  care 
that  it  is  a pretty  wide  one.  I have  known 
some  so  very  small  that  it  was  really  difficult 
to  keep  one’s  standing ' and  balance  upon 
them,  and  have  been  obliged  to  put  out  my 
hand  to  the  side  to  preserve  it. 

On  the  subject  of  the  sounding  hoard  to 
the  pulpit  there  was  an  article  in  the  Ortho- 
dox Churchman’s  Magazine  for  June  1804 
(Vol.  vi.  p.  404),  by  the  writer  signing  him- 
self “ A London  Curate,”  so  very  ingenious, 
that  I am  inclined  to  give  it  you  at  full 
length. 

“ To  the  Editors  of  the  Orthodox  Churchman's 
Magazine. 

“ 'H  n/Tte  dKoijg. 

“ Gentlemen, 

“ Having  said  something  relative 
to  pulpits  in  your  last  Number*,  I now  do 

* What  this  author  had  said  upon  the  subject  is 
given  in  Note  C.  to  Letter  i.  p.  10. 
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myself  the  honour  to  send  you  a letter  on 
sounding-hoards;  which,  nine  years  ago,  I 
addressed  to  a worthy  clergyman,  who  con- 
sulted me  on  the  subject.  If  you  think  it 
worth  inserting  in  your  miscellany,  it  is  much 
at  your  service. 

“ I am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

A London  Curate. 

“ June  5,  1804. 

“ Sir, 

My  notion  of  the  effects  which 
a sounding-board,  erected  over  a pulpit, 
should  produce,  is  this  : that  it  should  con- 
fine the  sound  of  the  voice  from  being  dis- 
sipated in  the  air;  that  it  should  reflect  the 
sound  downwards,  if  there  be  no  galleries  in 
the  church  where  it  stands  ; or,  if  there  be 
galleries,  that  it  should  cause  the  sound  to 
spread  itself  laterally,  as  well  as  downwards; 
and  that  it  should  also,  if  possible,  increase 
what  may  be  .termed  the  volume  and  body 
of  the  speaker’s  voice. 

“ To  produce  these  effects,  it  should  be 
of  a moderate  size ; not  so  large  as  to  smo- 
ther the  sound.  It  should  be  as  elastic  as  iii 
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consistent  with  a due  degree  of  firmness,  (or 
stiffness,  as  a carpenter  would  call  it,)  and  its 
under  surface  should  be  smooth,  nor  should 
any  mouldings  project  beyond  its  face  or 
underside*. 

“ Now  if  I cut  a block  of  wood  into  the 
form  of  a guitar,  being  solid,  and  string  it,  the 
sound  of  the  strings  will  be  lumpish  and  dull ; 
not  vibratory  and  brilliant.  Let,  therefore,  the 
construction  of  a sounding-board  be  regulat- 
ed by  that  of  a musical  instrument.  Let  the 
lower  surface  be  made  of  thin,  well-dried, 
and  fibrous  red  deal,  such  as  forms  the  belly 
of  a violin:  this,  by  means  of  a tinted  varnish, 
may  be  made  of  any  colour.  Let'  the  upper 
part,  and  the  sides  connecting  it  with  the 
plain  under  surface,  be  made  of  thin  wainscot, 
of  thin  mahogany,  or  any  other  elastic  wood. 
Let  the  distance  between  the  two  surfaces 
not  exceed  three  inches,  that  vibration  may 
pervade  both  with  more  facility.  Let  the 
under  surface  be  perforated  with  a star  or 

“ • The  worst  contrivance  I know,  is  the  soiinding- 
lioard  used  at  St.  Paul's,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Charity  Children,  where  the  fringe  round  the  board, 
and  the  cloth  curtains  behind  the  preacher,  serve  te 
absorb  and  deaden  the  sound  of  the  voice." 
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some  ornamental  and  appropriate  figure,  ad 
lihitum.  Let  what  is  called  a sounding-pest, 
(such  as  is  fixed  in  a violin)  be  introduced 
through  that  perforation ; which  post  will 
communicate  the  vibration  excited  on  its 
face,  to  the  whole  frame  of  the  board.  The 
wood  used  should  be  well  dried,  that  it  may 
be  the  more  elastic;  and  highly  varnished, 
to  keep  it  dry.  Its  joints  should  be 
accurately  closed,  and  fastened  with 
glue  as  well  as  brads.  If  the  sounding- 
board  were  suspended  fi’om  the  ceiling  of 
the  church,  by  a chain,  it  would  best  suit  my 
theory.  If  it  be  necessary,  as  in  a church 
without  galleries,  that  the  sound  should  be 
thrown  downwards,  I would  recommend  the 
making  of  a concave  under-surface.  This 
would  concentrate  the  sound  of  the  voice, 
just  as  the  rays  of  light  converge  when  re- 
flected from  a concave  mirror.  But,  per- 
haps, this  may  be  esteemed  refining  too 
much.  However,  reflection  from  a concave 
surface  certainly  will  increase  the  voice’s 
sound  : on  passing  under  the  arch  of  a 
bridge,  a cough  or  a hem  sound  alarmingly 
loud.  The  board  should  project  so  far  over 
the  sides  of  the  pulpit,  as  that  no  man  should 
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speak  from  the  latter  without  having  his 
head  under  the  sounding-board.  An  empty 
pulpit,  when  the  board  projects  farther  over 
in  front  than  behind,  is  not  pleasing  to  the 
eye ; but  that  the  board  should  do  this,  in 
some  degree,  though  not  in  the  extravagant 
proportion  so  common,  will  best  secure  its 
good  effects ; and  one  may  call  that  part  of 
the  pulpit  where  the  speaker  stands,  the 
centre  of  the  pulpit. 

“ Now,  sir,  the  organ-builders  have  gene- 
rally some  excellent  workmen  under  them,  who 
understand  at  once  the  mode  of  working  fit  for 
the  instrumental  part  of  the  organ,  and  also 
the  architectural,  fit  for  the  orgap’s  case.  I 
would  recommend  an  application  to  one  of 
the  organ-builders : let  a drawing  be  made 
of  a sounding-board,  and  let  one  be  con- 
structed on  my  principle  (I  believe  it  to  be 
a new  one) ; and  1 think  you  need  not  fear 
its  answering  all  that  you  expect  from  it. 
But  I would  observe,  that  whereas  my  plan 
seems  theoretically  perfect,  should  its  execu- 
tion produce  no  greater  effects  than  the 
common  one,  it  is  still  a cheap  plan ; it 
admits  not  of  inlaying,  of  carving,  of  a great 
consumption  of  materials,  &c, 
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‘‘  I have  written  too  long  a letter,  and  I 
have  not  time  to  shorten  it,  or  to  write  i^ 
well.  As  you  spoke  to  me  upon  the  subject 
to  day,  and  as  it  seems  not  likely  that  we 
shall  have  a full  conversation  upon  it,  I have 
adopted  this  mode  of  telling  you  what  is 
my  notion  of  the  effects  which  a sounding- 
board  should  produce,  and  how  to  bring 
those  effects  to  a maximum. 

**  I am,  Sir, 

With  unfeigned  respect. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

# * # ” 

You  will  not,  I trust,  think  that  this  long 
dissertation  upon  a sounding -hoard  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  a Medicina  Clerica;  for, 
though  1 hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  cler- 
gyman to  exert  himself  so  that  every  auditor 
in  the  church  may,  if  possible,  hear  him  fully 
and  distinctly,  yet  every  thing  that  can  assist 
him  in  that,  and  make  it  less  labour  and  fa- 
tigue, and  less  exhausting  to  him,  is  of  im- 
portance to  his  health  and  comfort. 

In  like  manner,  1 always  find  it  adds 
greatly  to  my  comfort  and  tranquillity  in  the 
pulpit  to  feel  at  home  in  my  sermon  ; that  is. 
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that  I like  and  feel  satisfied  with  it,  and  am 
so  conversant  with  it  that  I can  deliver  it 
with  ease  and  fluency.  I often  wish  that  I 
could  preach  extempore,  or  at  least  with 
notes  only,  that  I might  be  able  to  address 
my  congregation,  and  especially  the  lower 
part  of  it,  with  the  greater  point  and  effect ; 
but,  not  having  been  brought  up  to  it,  I feel 
myself  fearful,  in  short  unable,  to  attempt  it. 
I always,  however,  contrive,  if  possible,  to 
have  my  sermon  written  out  fair  before 
me,  and  read  it  over  aloud  the  day  before, 
in  order  that  I may  go  through  it  the 
more  readily  to  my  congregation  on  the 
ISunday.  What  Dean  Swift  has  said  upon 
this  subject,  in  his  Advice  to  a Young  Cler- 
gyman, is  so  good,  and  so  much  to  the  pur- 
pose, that,  notwithstanding  this  is,  already, 
almost  entirely,  a letter  of  quotations,  I shall 
transcribe  it.  I know  not  from  what  work 
it  is  taken,  probably  from  a letter : I take 
it  from  Enfield’s  Exercises  in  Elocution 
(Etook  ii.  chap.  3.)* 

• The'preceding  chapter,  “ On  Reading  the  Com. 
mon  Prayer,”  is  well  worth  tlie  attention  of  the 
yonnger  clergy ; it  is  taken  from  the  Spectator,  No. 

147-  See  also  the  Tatler,  No.  C6  and  230.  ^ 
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‘‘  I shall  now  mention  a particular,  wherein 
your  whole  body  will  be  certainly  against  me, 
and  the  laity,  almost  to  a man,  on  my  side. 
However  it  came  about,  I cannot  get  over 
the  prejudice  of  taking  some  little  offence  at 
the  clergy  for  perpetually  reading  their  ser- 
mons ; perhaps  my  frequent  hearing  of  fo- 
reigners, who  never  make  use  of  notes,  may 
have  added  to  my  disgust.  And  I cannot 
but  think,  that  whatever  is  read,  differs  as 
much  from  what  is  repeated  without  book,  as 
a copy  does  from  an  original.  At  the  same 
time  I am  highly  sensible,  what  an  extreme 
difficulty  it  would  be  upon  you  to  alter  this 
method  ; and  that,  in  such  a case,your  sermons 
would  be  much  less  valuable  than  they  are, 
for  want  of  time  to  improve  and  correct  them. 
I would  therefore  gladly  come  to  a compro- 
mise with  you  in  this  matter.  I knew  a cler- 
gyman of  some  distinction,  who  appeared  to 
deliver  his  sermon  without  looking  into  his 
notes;  which,  when  I complimented  him 
upon,  he  assured  me  he  could  not  repeat  six 
lines  ; but  his  method  was  to  write  the  whole 
sermon  in  a large  plain  hand,  with  all  the 
forms  of  margin,  paragraph,  marked  page, 
and  the  like ; then  on  Sunday  morning,  he 
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took  care  to  run  it  over  five  or  six  times, 
which  he  could  do  in  an  hour;  and  when  he 
delivered  it,  by  pretending  to  turn  his  face 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  he  would  (in  his 
own  expression)  pick  up  the  lines,  and  cheat 
his  people  by  making  them  believe  he  had  it 
all  by  heart.  He  farther  added,  that  when- 
ever he  happened  by  neglect  to  omit  any  of 
these  circumstances,  tlie  vogue  of  the  parish 
was,  ‘ Our  doctor  gave  us  but  an  indifferent 
sermon  to  day.’  Now  among  us  many  cler- 
gymen act  so  directly  contrary  to  this  me- 
thod, that,  from  a habit  of  saving  time  and 
paper y which  they  acquired  at  the  xiniversity, 
they  write  in  so  diminutive  a manner,  with 
such  frequent  blots  and  interlineations,  that 
they  are  hardly  able  to  go  on  without  perpe- 
tual hesitation  or  extemporary  expletives ; 
and  I desire  to  know,  what  can  be  more  in- 
excusable than  to  see  a divine  and  a scholar 
at  a loss  in  reading  his  own  compositions, 
which  it  is  supposed  he  has  been  preparing 
with  much  pains  and  thought,  for  the  in- 
struction of  his  people.  The  want  of  a little 
more  care  in  this  article  is  the  cause  of  much 
ungraceful  behaviour.  You  will  observe 
some  clergymen  with  their  heads  held  down 
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from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  within  an  inch 
of  the  cushion,  to  read  what  is  hardly  legible  J 
which,  besides  the  untoward  manner,  hinders 
them  from  making  the  best  advantage  of 
their  voice ; others  again  have  a trick  of 
popping  up  and  down  every  moment  from 
their  paper  to  the  audience,  like  an  idle 
school-boy  on  a repetition-day. 

**  Let  me  entreat  you,  therefore,  to  add 
one  half-crown  a year  to  the  article  of  paper ; 
to  transcribe  your  sermons  in  as  large  and 
plain  a manner  as  you  can  ; and  either  make 
no  interlineations,  or  change  the  whole  leaf ; 
for  we,  your  hearers,  would  rather  you  should 
be  less  correct,  than  perpetually  stammering, 
which  I take  to  be  one  of  the  worst  solecisms 
in  rhetoric.  And,  lastly,  read  your  sermon 
once  or  twice  a day  for  a few  days  before 
you  preachy  it ; to  which  you  will  probably 
answer,  some  years  hence,  * that  it  was  but 
just  finished,  when  the  last  bell  rang  to 
church;'  and  I shall  readily  believe,  but  not 
excuse  you.” 

Sir  James  Stonhouse  gives  a farther  rea- 
son for  writing  sermons  in  a fair  and  large 
hand.  In  his  Letters  to  a Young  Clergy- 
man, he  says,  “ You  write  your  sermon* 
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very  neatly.  But  take  an  old  man’s  advice. 
Write  from  this  day  every  sermon  in  a large 
and  legible  hand,  fit  for  a man  of  sixty  to 
read  ; else,  if  you  live^  you  will  have  all  your 
work  to  do  over  again,  when  you  are  less 
able  to  do  it.  What  did  an  old  clergyman 
(Mr.  Broughton,  of  Redcliff  church,  here) 
say  to  me  a short  time  before  he  died? — 
‘ Doctor,’  said  he,  ‘ I once  thought  I should 
never  be  old,  and  have  written  my  sermons 
in  so  small  a hand,  that  I cannot  read  them 
now  even  with  spectacles.’  Verhum  sat  sa~ 
pien^z.”— Letter  x.  p.  93. 

I have  been  frequently  annoyed  in  church, 
in  the  reading-pew,  but  more  particularly  in 
the  pulpit,  by  unpleasant  effluvia ; many  of 
the  congregation,  in  an  afternoon,  have,  per- 
haps, been  dining  on  onions,  the  labourers’ 
and  boys’  shoes  have,  perhaps,  been  oiled 
with  bad  oil ; and  other  unpleasant  smells, 
which  are  worst  perhaps  in  the  middle  region ; 
and  there  may  be  a current  of  air  made  by 
the  preacher,  and  an  attraction,  which  may 
make  it  worse  to  him  there.  As  an  antidote, 
, I would  recommend  a nosegay,  not  a large 
.and  gay  one,  to  make  a shew. with,  but  a 
sprig  or  two  of  rosemary,  or  southern- wood. 
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or  thyme,  or  some  strong  and  sweet-smelling 
herb,  which,  when  it  is  requisite,  may  be 
held  to  the  nose  in  the  hand  without  much 
display  or  observation.  Our  judges,  I be- 
lieve, make  it  a practice  to  take  a nosegay 
into  court  with  them  for  the  same  purpose. 

Bishop  Hall,  in  his  Thanksgiving  Sermon 
after  great  mortality  (vol.  v.  serm.  xvi.  p.  253), 
makes  mention  of  a medicated  posy,  and  of 
Zedoary  and  Angelica,  as  antidotes  to  un- 
pleasant smells  and  infection : “ If  some  in- 
frequent passenger  crossed  our  streets,  it  was 
not  without  hfs  medicated  posy,  and  his  Ze- 
doary or  Angelica  in  his  mouth."  Some  of 
the  medical  books  of  his  time  may,  probably, 
say  what  a medicated  posy  is,  and  how  it  is 
to  be  prepared  ; but  I have  none  by  me  to 
consult.  Perhaps  it  means  only  a nosegay 
of  the  medicinal,  or  anti-infectious,  plants. 

I have  before  (Letter  i.  p.  14)  said  some- 
thing upon  the  subject  of  bowing  and  com- 
pliments at  going  into,  or  out  of,  church,  and 
have  mentioned  my  own  practice  in  the 
matter.  There  is  a passage  in  Bishop 
Burnet’s  Discourse  of  the  Pastoral  Care, 
chapter  ix.  concerning  preaching,  which, 
if  properly  attended  to,  will  indispose  the 
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congregation,  as  well  as  the  clergyman,  for 
any  thing  of  the  kind.  Speaking  of  a sermon, 
and  the  conclusion  of  it,  he  says,  “ In  the 
applicatory  part,  if  he  has  a true  taste  of 
eloquence,  and  is  a master  at  it,  he  is  to 
employ  it  all  in  giving  sometimes  such  tender 
touches,  as  may  soften;  and  deeper  gashes, 
such  as  may  awaken  his  hearers.  A vain 
eloquence  here,  is  very  ill  placed ; for  if  that 
can  be  borne  any  where,  it  is  in  illustrating 
the  matter ; but  all  must  be  grave,  where 
one  would  persuade:  the  most  natural,  but 
the  most  sensible  expressions  c6nie  in  best 
here.  Such  an  eloquence  as  makes  the 
hearers  look  grave,  and,  as  it  were,  out  of 
countenance,  is  the  properest.  That  which 
makes  them  look  lively,  and,  as  it  were, 
smile  upon  one  another,  may  be  pretty  ; but 
it  only  tickles  the  imagination,  and  pleases 
the  ear ; whereas  that  which  goes  to  the 
heart,  and  wounds  it,  and  makes  the  heiirer 
rather  look  down,  and  turns  his  thoughts  in- 
ward upon  himself : for  it  is  certain  that  a 
sermon,  the  conclusion  whereof  makes  the 
auditory  look  pleased,  and  sets  them  all  a 
talking  one  with  another,  was  either  not 
right  spoken  or  not  right  heard.  It  has  been 
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fine,  and  has  probably  delighted  the  congrega- 
tion, rather  than  edified  it.  But  that  sermon 
that  makes  every  one  go  away  silent  and 
grave,  and  hastening  to  be  alone,  to  medi- 
tate or  pray  over  the  matter  of  it  in  secret, 
has  had  its  true  effect,”  (p.  224.) 

Sir  James  Stonhonse,  in  his  Hints  to  a 
Curate,  which  are  as  seasonable,  likewise, 
for  Vicars  and  Rectors,  puts  it  in  a yet 
stronger  manner : 

“ When  the  seed  is  sown,  the  devil  comes 
immediately  (Mark  iv.  15.J,  and  takes  it 
out  of  the  hearts  of  many  of  the  hearers. 
Hence  it  is  evident  how  dangerous  a custom 
it  is  for  the  people  to  stay  in  the  church-yard, 
chattering  about  indifferent  matters,  as  soon 
as  the  sermon  is  ended.  Warn  those,  there- 
fore, in  whom  there  is  o.oy  seriousness,  to 
proceed  from  church  to  some  retired  place 
in  their  own  houses,  or  to  converse  with  their 
families  on  what  they  have  been  hearing.” 
(p.  45.) 

With  this  serious  sentence  I conclude  this 
Letter, 

And  remain. 

My  dear  Friend, 

Your,  See. 
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LETTER  VI. 

ITieVoice — Quotations  from  Tissot—from  Archbishop 
Hort — Jones  of  Nayland — Job  Orton — Remedies  fdr 
- Hoarseness,  ^-c. — Honey— Troches  or  Lozenges — 
Adulteration  of  ditto — Quotation  from  Accum-^ 

; Drops — Preserved  Fruits,  ^c. — Eggs — The  Neck- 
cloth— Loss  of  Teeth — The  Nerves — Wine— Other 
Assistances — Opium — Higher  Assistances — Mode  of 
spending  Saturday,  and  of  spending  Sunday — Quota- 
tion from  Orton — Dinner — Quotation  from  Dr.  A. 
Clarke — Remedies  for  Fatigue — Cold,  Water — Warm 
Bath — Quotation  from  Dr.  Beddoes — A Pill. 

March  7, 1821. 

My  dear  Friend, 

The  voice  of  the  speaker,  and 
the  proper  management  and  care  of  that, 
and  of  his  lungs  and  nerves,  are  of  so  much 
consequence  to  the  speaker  himself  and  to 
the  congregation,  that  they  deserve  a sepa* 
rate  consideration^ 
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“ Orators,”  says  Tissot,  in  his  Essay  on 
the  Diseases  of  Literary  and  Sedentary 
Persons,  “ are  exposed  to  fatal  diseases  pro- 
duced by  their  profession.  Reading  loud 
sometimes  does  the  lungs  good  ; 1 have  even 
prescribed  it  vrith  success  in  some  distur- 
bances of  the  digestive  powers  ; but  a forci- 
ble and  continued  declamation,  during  which 
respiration  is  continually  interrupted,  is  very 
hurtful  to  the  lungs,  irritates,  heats,  and  in- 
flames them.  From  hence  arise  hoarseness, 
loss  of  voice,  heat  in  the  breast,  a cough, 
spittings  of  blood,  suppurations,  hectic 
fevers,  a general  debility,  and  at  length  a 
consumption : thus  these  useful  men  dis- 
appear, as  a lamp  which  has  only  shone  to 
give  light  to  others.  Cicero  was  threatened 
with  these  complaints;  the  physicians  ap- 
prized him  of  it,  and  advised  him  to  quit  the 
bar  for  two  years  : he  followed  their  advice ; 
rest  soon  strengthened  him,  and  restored  him 
to  that  health  which  labour  had  impaired. 

“ We  have  most  reason  to  be  concerned 
for  preachers,  who  have  no  other  duty  in  the 
church  than  that  of  repeating  their  sermons  ; 
and  counsellors,  whose  business  consists 
entirely  in  drawing  up  the  proceedings  of  a 
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law -suit,  and  afterwards  in  pleading;.  These 
men  destroy  their  healths  in  two  ways ; first, 
by  assiduous  application,  as  other  men  of 
letters  ; and  secondly,  by  declamation,  which 
they  must  be  the  more  affected  with,  inas- 
much as  their  lungs,  accustomed  to  that 
languid  circulation,  the  consequence  of  a 
sedentary  life,  are  little  able  to  support  such 
powerful  exertions.” 

“ Curates  and  priests  are  much  less  liable 
to  mischiefs  than  preachers  and  pleaders  at 
the  bar,  because  those  among  them  who 
choose  to  cultivate  the  sciences,  are  pre- 
vented from  carrying  this  passion  to  an 
excess,  by  the  duties  of  their  calling,  which 
forces  them  to  quit  their  studies.  Physi- 
cians have  the  same  advantages ; and  the 
care  they  are  obliged  to  take  of  tlie  health  of 
others,  prevents  them  from  destroying  their 
own.  In  short,  happy  are  all  such  learned 
men,  who  are  called  away  from  their  books 
by  the  duties  of  their  profession ; their  body 
is  exercised,  and  although  their  mind  is 
oftentimes  still  at  work,  yet  this  variety  of 
labour  is  itself  refreshment. 

“ Declamation  sometimes  brings  on  an 
accident  which  is  the  consequence  of  the  too 
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great  compression  the  intestines  are  incom- 
moded with  during  long  inspirations;  these 
accidents  are  not  unattended  with  danger, 
although  they  are  not  so  alarming  as  dis- 
orders of  the  breast ; I mean,  herniae,  or 
ruptures,  which  men  who  speak  in  public 
are  often  subject  to.  They  may,  indeed,  be 
kept  up  by  bandage,  which  is  indispensably 
necessary  wherever  they  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance ; and  without  which,  the  persons 
afflicted  with  them  would  be  exposed  to  the 
most  fatal  consequences,  whenever  they  at- 
tempted to  speak  with  energy.”  (pp.  77 — 80.) 

In  respect  to  the  management  of  the  voice. 
Archbishop  Hort,  in  the  preface  to  his  vo- 
lume of  sermons,  says — 

**  I must  not  conclude  without  dropping 
one  caution  from  my  own  sad  experience,  to 
all  young  preachers  whose  organs  of  speech 
are  tender. 

“ There  is  in  every  man^s  voice  a certain 
ne  plus  ultra,  whether  it  be  strong  or  weak, 
and  the  great  secret  of  speaking  in  public 
assemblies,  lies  to  find  out  the  right  key. 

**  Loudness  and  vehemence,  though  it 
may  not  hurt  strong  organs,  yet  it  is  rarely 
harmonious,  and  never  pleasant,  either  to  the 
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preacher  or  hearers  ; but  to  weak  organs,  it 
is  dangerous,  and  may  prove  fatal.  It  is 
therefore  of  the  last  importance  to  all 
preachers  of  this  latter  complexion,  to  hus- 
band their  voices  discreetly,  and  to  find  out 
their  proper  key,  which  is  easily  done.by  a 
little  Care  and  observation.  A harsh  and 
piping  note,  or  an  uneasy  sensation  in  the 
thorax,  are  certain  proofs  that  he  is  above  it, 
and  every  hearer  must  feel  pain  for  that 
which  the  speaker  seems  to  feel.  And 
surely  nothing  can  be  more  ill-judged  in 

regard  to  the  effect ; for  experience  shews, 

♦ 

that  a moderate  degree  of  voice,  with  a proper 
and  distinct  articulation,  is  better  understood 
in  all  parts  of  a church,  than  a thunder  of 
lungs,  that  is  rarely  distinct,  and  never  agree- 
able to  the  audience.”  p.  viii. 

- Every  preacher,”  says  the  excellent 
Jones  of  Nayland,  in  that  admirable  piece  of 
biography,  his  Memoirs  of  the  amiable, 
learned,  and  pious  Bishop  Horne,  “ Every 
preacher  wishes  to  be  understood  as  well 
as  heard ; but  many  are  deficient  in  this 
respect,  for  want  of  a distinct  articulation ; 
which  might  easily  be  acquired,  if  they  would 
attend  to  a simple  rule,  without  the  observa- 
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tion  of  which,  no  man’s  delivery  can  be  per- 
fect. It  is  well  known  that  a piece  of  writ- 
ing may  be  understood,  if  all  the  vowels  are 
omitted,  but  if  the  vowels  are  set  down  and 
the  consonants  omitted,  nothing  can  be  made 
of  it.  Make  the  experiment  upon  any  sen- 
tence ; for  example,  judge  not,  that  ye  he 
not  judged.  Take  out  the  vowels,  and  it 
will  stand  thus  :jdg  nt,  tht  y b ntjdgd.  This 
may  readily  be  made  out;  but  take  away  the 
consonants,  and  nothing  can  possibly  be  made 
of  it — ue  o,a  e eo  ue.  It  is  the  same  thing  in 
speaking  as  in  writing ; the  vowels  make  a 
noise,  and  thence  they  have  their  name,  but 
they  discriminate  nothing.  Many  speakers 
think  they  are  heard  if  they  bellow  them  out ; 
and  so  they  are,  but  they  are  not  understood ; 
because  the  discrimination  of  words  depends 
upon  a distinct  articulation  of  their  conso- 
nants ; for  want  of  considering  which,  many 
speakers  spend  their  breath  to  little  effect. 
The  late  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  Dr.  Hinch- 
cliffe,  was  one  of  the  most  pleasing  preachers 
of  his  time.  His  melodious  voice  was  the 
gift  of  nature,  and  he  spake  with  the  accent 
of  a man  of  sense  (such  as  he  really  was  in 
a superior  degree) ; but  it  was  remarkable. 
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and,  to  those  who  did  not  know  the  cause, 
mysterious,  that  there  was  not  a corner  of 
the  church  in  which  he  could  not  be  heard 
distinctly.  I noted  this  myself  with  great 
satisfaction  ; and  by  watching  him  atten- 
tively, I perceived  it  was  an  invariable  rule 
with  him  to  dp  justice  to  every  consonant, 
knowing  that  the  vowels  will  be  sure  to  speak 
for  themselves.  And  thus  he  became  the' 
surest  and  clearest  of  speakers  ; his  elocution 
was  perfect,  and  never  disappointed  his  au- 
dience. In  this  respect  most  preachers  have 
it  in  their  power  to  follow  him ; his  sense, 
aijd  his  matter,  and  the  sweetness  of  Uis  tone, 
were  such  as  few  will  attain  to.” — 2d  Edition, 
p.  141. 

The  following  quotations  from  "the  pious 
Job  Orton,  are  as  valuable  for  the  spiritual, 
as  the  medical,  instruction. 

You  must  walk  * out  as  often  as  you  can, 
and  especially  up  and  down  the  hills  about 
you.”  “ Your  next  attention  must  be  to 

* Bernard,  in  his  Faithful  Shepherd,  says,  In 
walking  beware  of  short  turning  : it  is  hurtful  to  the 
brain.”(Lib.  cap.  2,  p.  28.)  I think  I have  felt  something 
of  this  in  our  walks  and  cloisters  at  Cambridge,  though 
I was  not  at  the  time  aware  of  the  cause. — Author, 

F 
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your  voice,  that  you  do  not  contract  a thick, 
low,  mumbling’  way  of  speaking.  To  assist 
you  herein,  it  will  be  proper  sometimes  to 
read  aloud,  and  request  your  tutor,  or  some 
judicious  friend,  to  inform  you  of  any  false 
accent  or  pronunciation,  that  you  may  early 
guard  against  them.” — Letters  to  Dissenting 
Ministers,  vol.  ii.  p.  85. 

I am  sorry  to  hear  of  your  bringing  up 
blood.  You  must  be  careful  not  to  strain 
your  lungs.  There  is  a way  of  saying  strik- 
ing things,  without  any  peculiar  strength  or 
elevation  of  voice,  which  it  is  very  desirable 
to  attain,  for  the  sake  of  a minister’s  own 
health  and  ease.  But  in  general  the  lungs 
strengthen  by  moderate  exercise,  and  I^hope 
it  will  be  the  case  with  you.  I pray  God  to 
strengthen  you,  both  in  * the  outer  and  inner 
man,’  for  your  great  work,  and  give  you  grow- 
ing encouragement  in  it.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  done  with  a'  slack  hand.  An  aged 
minister  once  said,  that  * he  always  found 
God  smiled  upon  his  labours  in  proportion 
to  his  diligence  in  studying  and  the  pains  he 
took  in  his  work.’  I believe  this  is  more 
generally  the  case  than  even  ministers  them- 
selves apprehend.  Much  good  indeed  is 
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done  which  they  never  know  any  thing  of. 
I shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  your  better  health 
and  increasing  usefulness.” — Ditto,  p.  42. 

In  a letter  to  Mr.  Stedman,  dated  January 
31,  1772,  he  says,— 

“ Let  me  entreat  you  to  be  careful  of 
your  health,  as  walking  home  after  preach- 
ing, and  your  lungs  being  warmed  by  exer- 
cise, if  the  air  be  cold,  may  be  injurious  to 
you  without  great  caution : walking  to  Great 
Cheverel,  when  the  weather  is  hot,  and  going 
immediately  into  a large  cold  church,  may  be 
equally  prejudicial ; and  returning  home  late 
at  night  from  funerals,  may  be  worse  than 
either.  I know  not  what  is  the  custom  of 
those  parishes ; but  you  ought  to  make  a 
point  of  having  the  funerals  early,  Last 
night,  in  the  midst  of  a thick  snow  and  severe 
frost,  our  vicar  and  his  curate  were  burying 
two  corpses  after  five  o’clock,  by  candle 
light.  This  ought  not  to  be  endured.  You 
will  excuse  these  hints,  as  young  ministers 
do  not  always  attend  suflSciently  to  such  mi- 
nui'uer — Letters  to  a Young  Clergymstn, 

p.  20. 

Of  remedies  for  hoarseness,  and  preserva- 
tives from  it,  1 will  suggest  a few.  The  fol- 
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lowing  1 find  in  The  Family  Receipt  Book,  a 
quarto  volume  without  a date,  but  published, 
probably,  the  beginning  of  this  century,  or 
latter  end  of  the  last 

“ Secret  Remedy  of  the  Italian  Singers 
for  a Hoarseness, — From  an  excellent 
little  treatise  on  the  virtues  of  honey  we 
extract  the  following:  — ‘ The,  Italian 
singers,  who  are  the  most  delicate  in  re- 
spect to  hoarseness,  &c.  find  that  honey 
alone  is  apt  at  first  to  clog  the  voice, 
though  it  does  good  afterwards ; therefore 
they  sharpen  it  with  a few  drops  of  spirit  of 
vitriol.  This  is  very  proper  for  those  doses 
of  honey  which  are  taken  in  the  day  time,  to 
prepare  the  person  for  speaking  or  singing 
immediately  afterward ; but  that  which  is 
taken  night  and  morning  will  answer  better 
alone.  The  sort  of  honey  best  for  a hoarse- 
ness, is  the  true  Narbonne  kind  : there  is  a 
natural  sharpness  in  this  which  no  other  has, 
and  which  qualifies  it  excellently  for  the  pur- 
pose. As  to  the  quantity  of  spirit  of  vitriol, 
that  is  to  be  determined  by  the  taste.  It  is 

• Published  by  Oddy  and  Co.,  27,  Oxford  Street, 
and  W.  Oddy,  108,  opposite  Warwick  Lane,  Newgate 
Street, 
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a liquor  not  always  of  the  same  strength,  for 
the  chemists  make  it  carelessly:  as  many 
drops  are  to  be  used  as  will  give  the  honey 
an  agreeable  tartness,  and  no  more.  This 
little  secret  is  kept  to  themselves  by  the 
opera  people;  but  as  it  may  be  useful  to 
others,  it  is  fit  all  should  know  it.  Persons 
hoarse  are  always  worse  in  a morning;  this 
is  for  the  same  reason  that  those  oppressed 
with  a tough  phlegm  find  most  uneasiness  at 
that  time.  In  the  night  the  humours  collect 
themselves,  and  spread  over  the  part  undis- 
turbed, and  we  feel  their  effects  at  rising. 
This  directs  the  time  which  must  be  best  for 
taking  honey  for  the  cure  of  a hoarseness, 
which  is  the  last  thing  at  night ; but  it  should 
also  be  repeated  in  the  morning,  and  it  may 
be  taken  occasionally  at  any  time  of  the  day. 
If  any  one,  who  is  subject  to  a hoarseness, 
be  sensible  that  he  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  a great  deal,  let  him  prepare  for  it  by 
taking  a spoonful  of  honey ; this  will  make 
him  speak  with  more  ease  to  himself,  and 
more  intelligibly  to  those  who  hear  him,  as 
well  as  prevent  that  straining  which  is  so 
apt  to  increase  the  disorder.  At  any  time, 
when  a person  who  is  hoarse  is  going  into 
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company,  it  will  be  advisable  to  take  some 
of  this  pleasant  remedy  ; and  if,  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  the  voice  is  found  to  grow 
worse,  another  spoonful  of  it  will  give  that 
real  relief  which  the  party  would  vainly  en- 
deavour to  obtain  by  violent  efforts.  To  speak 
more  plainly,  this  would  tend  to  increase  the 
disorder,  the  other  to  effect  its  cure.  Speak- 
ing with  ease  and  clearness  must  be  agree- 
able to  all  persons,  but  there  are  some  to 
whom  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance ; such 
as  senators,  clergymen,  barristers,  theatrical 
performers,  &c.,  who  are  often  distressed  in 
the  highest  degree  by  hoarsenesses,  which 
this  easy  medicine  will  perfectly  cure.  If 
Narbonne  honey  cannot  be  got,  any  other  of 
the  pure  and  fine  kinds  will  do ; but  the 
common  thick  honey  of  the  grocers  must  be 
carefully  avoided,  for  it  will  do  mischief  in 
this  case,  as  well  as  in  that  of  a tough  phlegm 
and  will,  in  the  end,  increase  the  disorder,  by 
the  violent  efforts  it  will  make  necessary  to 
being  heard  at  all.”  p.  567. 

I have  myself,  in  the  course  of  the  last  two 
winters,  been  taken  with  such  violent  fits  of 
coughing,  that  1 could  not  get  on  but  with 
great  pain  to  myself,  and  I should  think  to 
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my  hearers  likewise,  I have,  however 
struggled  through  it.  But  I have  come  to  a 
resolution,  should  it  ever  occur  again,  to  stop 
for  a short  time,  to  see  if  it  will  cease ; and,  if 
it  will  not,  to  put  an  end  to  the  sermon;  and, 
either  resume  it  the  following  Sunday,  from 
where  I left  off,  .or  begin  it  afresh,  as  may 
seem  most  desirable. 

In  consequence  of  the  above  hints  respect- 
ing honey,  I have  purposed  always  to  take 
a tea-spoonful  of  honey  on  a Saturday  night, 
before  1 go  to  bed  ; but  I am  apt  to  forget  it 
when  I have  not  got  a cough.  I,  however,  in- 
variably, O)  a Sunday,  put  about  two  tea- 
spoonfuls of  honey  into  a two-ounce  phial 
and  pour  some  water  upon  it,  and  then  about 
sixteen  drops  of  diluted  vitriolic  acid,  which 
1 shake  together,  cork,  put  into  a paper,  and 
carry  it  in  my  waistcoat  pocket  to  church,  and 
1 take  it  from  the  phial  in  the  vestry,  between 
the  prayers  and  the  sermon.  It  serves  to 
allay  the  thirst  produced  by  exhaustion  in 
reading,  to  lubricate  the  throat,  and  the  vi- 
triolic acid  is  a tonic.  In  winter  I use  warm 
water,  which  the  warmth  of  the  pocket  pre- 
vents getting  cold ; and  in  summer  the 
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warmth  takes  off  the  chill,  so  that  there  is 
less  clanger  in  using  it.  . I find  it  very  ser- 
viceable, and  have  kept  to  it  for  a longer 
continuance  than  to  any  former  assistant. 

Dr.  Willich,  in  his  Domestic  Encyclo- 
pedia, under  the  article  Honey,  says, — 

“As  an  article  of  food,  when  immode- 
rately used,  honey  is  pernicious  to  weak  sto- 
machs ; it  ought  therefore  to  be  avoided  by 
persons  liable  to  eruptions  of  the  skin,  or  in 
whom  there  is  a redundancy  of  bile.  This 
vegetable  essence  contains  an  acid,  similar  to 
that  of  sugar,  but  is  more  spirituous  : hence 
it  readily  ferments,  occasions  flatulency,  and, 
in  some  habits,  produces  gripes  and  loose- 
ness* As  a medicine,  however,  it  is  a very 
useful  aperient  and  expectorant,  especially 
when  it  has  been  previously  boiled  ; in  which 
state  it  may  be  used  with  safety  and  advan 
tage  by  asthmatic  patients ; for  it  tends  to 
dissolve  viscid  humours,  and  promote  the  ex- 
pectoration of  tough  phlegm.” 

“ Notwithstanding  these  salubrious  pro- 
perties of  honey,  it  is  apt  to  produce  effects 
very  detrimental  to  those  plethoric,  bilious, 
febrile,  or  cachectic  patients,  who  trust  to  it 
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as  a remedy  in  coughs  arising  from,  or  con- 
nected with,  pulmonary  complaints.  The 
writer  of  this  article  has  lately  seen  two  mourn- 
ful instances  of  young  females,  each  of  whom, 
by  a singular  infatuation,  had  swallowed  such 
quantities  of  a quack  medicine,  called  ‘ The 
Balsam  of  Honey,’  as  amounted  to  the  sum 
of  ten  guineas,  in  order  to  cure  a catarrhal 
cough,  and  to  prevent  it  from  attacking  the 
lungs.  Unfortunately  however(and  let  it  be 
recorded  here  as  a warning  to  others),  they 
had  proceeded  too  far  in  slighting  an  organic 
affection,  which  preyed  on  the  functions  of 
life ; and  both,  in  the  course  of  six  months, 
fell  victims  to  a fatal  delusion.” 

“ Oxymel  is  a mixture  of  honey  and  vine- 
gar, in  which  vegetable  bodies  .are  boiled 
for  the  purposes  of  medicine.  The  chief 
forms  of  this  preparation  are  the  oxymel  of 
garlick,  and  the  oxymel  of  squills.  They  are 
both  used  for  promoting  expectoration,  and 
are  highly  useful  in  this  view. 

“ Oxymel  of  Squills,  is  made  by  impregnat- 
ing vinegar  with  the  virtues  of  the  squill,  and 
afterwards  boiling  it  down  to  a syrup  with 
honey.  It  is  given  in  the  dose  of  two  tea- 
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spoonfuls  in  cases  of  chronic  cough  and  asthma, 
for  the  purpose  of  expectoration.” — Reece’s 
Dictionary  of  Popular  Medicine. 

The  article  called  scientifically  in  medi- 
cine Trochisci,  or  Troches,  but  more  com- 
monly Lozenges,  will  be  found  of  great  use  to 
a clergyman  in  going  through  his  duty,  as 
they  promote  saliva  and  lubricate  the  throat ; 
and,  by  being, for  the  most  part,  dry  and  small, 
are  of  easy  conveyance  about  the  person, 
and  can  be  taken  without  any  farther  appa- 
ratus. These  may  commonly  be  procured, 
some  at  the  druggists’,  and  some  at  the  con- 
fectioners’; and,  at  respectable  shops  of  either 
description,  are  no  doubt  to  be  had  genuine. 
But  as  we  are  told  by.  Mr.  Accum,  in  his 
valuable  treatise  on  the  adulteration  of  food, 
that  there  is  often  an  inferior,  and  indeed  a 
base,  article  mixed  in  them,  I shall  give 
some  directions  for  making  them,  and  state, 
Mr.  Accum’s  method  for  detecting  the  adul- 
teration. 

Troches,  or  Lozenges,  are  small  hard 
round  flat  cakes,  formed  of  such  substances 
as  are  intended  to  be  gradually  dissolved  in 
the  mouth,  and,  thus,  pass  by  degrees  into  the 
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stomach,  or,  in  their  passage  thither,  act  on 
the  throat,  or  larynx  (upper  part  of  the  wind- 
pipe). They  should  be  formed  of  such  sub- 
stances as  are  soluble  in  the  saliva,  and  are 
usually  of  rather  an  agreeable  taste.  They 
commonly  contain  a great  deal  of  sugar,  and 
some  gummy  matter  to  render  them  coherent. 

Particular  care  ought  to  be  taken,” 
says  Dr.  Willich,  in  the  Domestic  Encyclo- 
pasdia,  article  Lozenge,  “ that  no  decayed  or 
impure  matter  be  admitted  into  the  powder  ; 
the  dry  aromatics  should  be  moistened  with 
a little  water  during  the  pulverization ; and 
those  which  possess  a greater  degree  of 
humidity,  ought  to  be  gradually  dried  in  a 
gentle  heat  before  they  are  committed  to  the 
mortar.  If  the  mass  prove  so  Viscid  as  to 
adhere  to  the  fingers  in  mixing  the  ingre- 
dients, the  hands  may  be  rubbed  with  any 
sweet  oil ; or  some  pulverized  liquorice, 
starch,  or  flour,  may  be  sprinkled  over  them 
during  the  process.  As  soon  as  the  lozenges 
are  formed,  they  must  be  placed  on  an  in- 
verted sieve,  in  a shady  but  airy  situation, 
where  they  should  be  frequently  turned,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  perfectly  dried  ; and, 
when  all  moisture  is  exhaled,  tliey  should  be 
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preserved  in  glass,  or  in  a well-glazed  earthen 
vessel,  secure  from  the  influence  of  damp  air.” 
The  most  simple  and  elegant  of  the  lo- 
zenges is  the  Tolu,  or  White  Pectoral 
Lozenge.  It  may  be  made  as  follows  : — One 
pound  of  double-refined  sugar;  four  ounces 
of  gum-arabic,  one  ounce  of  starch : these 
ingredients  should  be  finely  pulverized,  then 
add  half  an  ounce  of  tincture  of  Tolu,  and, 
with  as  much  warm  water  as  is  requisite, 
form  them  into  a mass  of  a due  consistence 
for  lozenges.  This  preparation  is  an  agree- 
able pectoral,  and  may  be  used  at  pleasure ; 
it  is  well  calculated  to  allay  that  tickling 
sensation  in  the  throat,  which  excites  cough- 
ing. 

Liquorice  Lozenges  : — Let  four  ounces  of 
the  extract  of  liquorice  (Spanish  juice),  a 
similar  quantity  of  gum-arabic,  and  eight 
ounces  of  double-refined  sugar,  be  dissolved 
in  warm  water,  and  strained ; after  which, 
the  ingredients  are  to  be  evaporated  to  a 
proper  consistence,  and  formed  into  lozenges. 
These  in  their  effects  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  preceding  composition. 

Another: — Take  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
starch,  six  drams  of  extract  of  liquorice. 
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half  an  ounce  of  powdered  Florentine  orris- 
root,  and  one  pound  and  a half  of  double-re- 
fined  sugar : make  into  a mass  with  mucilage 
of  gum  tragacanth. 

Tf  any  of  these  lozenges  should  be  found 
too  hard  to  melt  in  the  mouth,  in  the  short 
time  allowed  to  a clergyman  to  'rest,  they 
might  be  made  with  a less  proportion  of  gum 
or  starch,  or  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  air. 

Liquorice  Lozenges  with  opium: — Take 
two  drams  of  pure  opium,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  tincture  of  Tolu  : let  the  opium  be  ground 
with  the  tincture  till  it  be  perfectly  dissolved, 
when  eight  ounces  of  common  syrup,  and 
five  ounces  of  extract  of  liquorice  previously 
softened  in  warm  water,  are  to  be  gradually  ' 
added.  While  these  ingredients  are  being 
triturated  in  a mortar,  five  ounces  of  pul- 
verized gum-arabic  are,  by  degrees,  to  bei 
sprinkled  in  the  mixture ; and,  as  soon  as 
the  whole  is  incorporated,  it  may  be  formed 
into  lozenges,  each  of  which  should  weigh 
ten  grains.  Six  lozenges  contain  one  grain 
of  opium ; and  from  six  to  ten  may  be  taken  in 
twenty-four  hours.  These  are  very  service- 
able for  troublesome  coughs  that  depend  on 
an  irritation  of  the  fauces,  which  they  remark- 
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ably  tend  to  relieve ; but  should  not  be  used  too 
freely,  as  the  large  proportion  of  opium  they 
contain  cannot  fail  to  render  the  body  costive. 

Dawson’s  Bath  Lozenges  are  said  to  con- 
tain both  liquorice  and  opium.  Sir  J.  Ston- 
house,  in  his  Letters,  says,  “ The  coughs  of 
this  year”  (1788)  **  are  very  obstinate — re- 
markably so.  I am  glad  yours  is  better. 
Dawson’s  lozenges  still  the  tickling  of  it 
better  than  any  linctuses,  oils,  &c.”  p.  24] ; 
see  also  p.  200. 

Pattirosa  Lozenges: — Clip  off  all  the  white 
part  from  the  finest  red  rose-buds,  and  dry 
the  red  part  only  in  the  snn;  pound  an  ounce 
of  them  in  a mortar,  and  sift  the  powder. 
Wet  a pound  of  treble-refined  sugar,  or 
white  sugar  - candy  in  powder,  with  the 
best  double- distilled  rose-water,  or  fresh 
juice  of  roses,  boil  it  to  a candy-height,  and 
put'in  the  powder  of  roses,  with  the  juice  of 
a lemon,  and  mix  all  well  together.  Pour  it 
On  marble,  or  the  back  of  a dish,  and  cut  it 
into  lozenges  after  the  usual  manner. — Fam. 
R.  B.  p.  419. 

French  Lozenges  of  Marshmallows^  or 
Tahlettes  de  Guimauve: — ^These  lozenges, 
which'  are  of  two  sorts,  simple  and  com- 
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pound,  are  considered  throughout  France 
as  among  the  very  best  remedies  for  coughs 
of  almost  every  description ; and  the  article 
long  sold  in  England  under  the  name  of 
JLozenges  of  Blois,  is  supposed  to  be  little  or 
nothing  else  than  the  common  French  marsh- 
mallow paste  made  into  Lozenges. 

Simple : — Cleanse  and  scrape  the  roots  of 
marshmallows  freshly  taken  out  of  the  earth, 
and  boil  them  in  pure  water  till  they  become 
quite  soft:  take  them  out  of  their  decoction, 
beat  them  in  a marble  mortar  to  the  consis- 
tency of  a fine  smooth  paste,  and  place  it  on 
the  top  of  an  inverted  sieve  to  obtain  all  the 
pulp  which  can  be  forced  through  the  sieve 
with  the  assistance  of  a wooden  spoon. 
Then  boil  a pound  and  a half  of  loaf  sugar 
in  six  or  seven  ounces  of  rose  water,  to  a 
good  solid  consistence,  and  whisk  it  up,  off 
the  fire,  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  the 
marshmallow  pulp ; after  which,  place  it 
over  a gentle  heat,  to  dry  up  the  moisture, 
stirring  it  all  the  time ; and,  when  a good 
paste  is  formed,  empty  it  on  a paper  brushed 
over  with  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  roll  it  out 
with  a straight  rolling-pin,  and  cut  it  into 
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lozenges  with  a proper  tin  lozenge-cutter. 
They  are  often  made  witliout  heat,  by  beat- 
ing the  roots  to  a pulp,  pounding  them  with 
pulverized  sugar  to  a paste,  rolling  it,  and 
cutting  it  out,  and  drying  the  lozenges  in 
the  shade. 

Compound : — Take  two  ounces  of  the 
pulp  of  boiled  marshmallow  roots,  three 
drams  each  of  white  poppy  seeds,  Florentine 
iris,  liquorice,  and  powdered  gum-traga- 
canth ; pound  together  the  -white  poppy 
seeds,  iris,  and  liquorice,  and  then  add  the 
powdered  gum.  In  the  mean  time,  having 
boiled  a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  dissolved  in 
rose-water  to  a syrup  of  good  consistence, 
mix  into  it,  off  the  fire,  first  the  pulp,  and 
then  the  powders,  to  compose  the  paste, 
which  is  to  be  rolled  out  and  cut  as  the 
former.  This,  too,  is  sometimes  made  with- 
out fire,  by  mingling  the  beaten  root,  pow- 
ders, and  sugar,  in  a marble  mortar,  till  the 
whole  becomes  a fit  paste  for  the  purpose. 
These  lozenges  are  occasionally  rendered 
more  detersive,  by  adding  a scruple  of  the 
flowers  of  benzoin.  They  were  celebrated 
for  curing  the  most  inveterate  coughs,  the 
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asthma,  and  even  consumption  of  the  lungs. 
— Family  Receipt  Book,  p.  226*.  " 

Magnesia  Lozenges : — Let  four  ounces  of 
Magnesia,  two  ounces  of  double-refined 
sugar,  and  one  scruple  of  pulverized  ginger, 
be  incorporated  with  the  mucilage  of  guni^ 
arabic,  and  worked  into  a proper  form.  This 
preparation  is  eminently  useful  to  those  who 
are  troubled  with  the  heart-burn ; especially 
if  that  complaint  depend  on  acidity  gene- 
rated in  the  stomach.  . 

. Nitre  Lozenges : — Take  of  nitrate  of 
potass  (purified  nitre)  one  part,  refined  sugar 
three  parts.  Beat  them  to  powder,  and  form 
them  into  a mass  fit  for  forming  lozenges  by 
means  of  mucilage  of  gum-tragacanth.  These 
lozenges  afford  an  agreeable  form  of  taking 
nitre  in  the  dry  state ; and  are  useful  for 
cooling  the  mouth,  and  in  stopping  the  pro- 
gress of  inflammatory  sore  - throat,  when 
taken  at  its  commencement.  They  may 
also  be  used  as  a general  refrigerant  in 
fevers,  diluting  largely  during  their  use.  The 
dose  is  one  or  two  taken  every  second  or  third 
hour.— (See  Willich,  Reece,  Encyclopcedia 
Brilannica,  Neiv  London  Dispensatory.) 

Where  lozenges  cannot  be  procured,  and 
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where  there  is  no  time  for  making  them,  the 
common  Spanish  liquorice,  and  the  common 
nitre,  or  saltpetre,  which  may  be  procured 
at  almost  every  village  shop,  may  be  used  as 
substitutes,  holding  a small  piece  in  the 
mouth.  Of  the  latter,  but  a very  small  piece 
at  a time. 

Lozenges,”  says  Mr.  Accum,  in  his 
workbefore  mentioned,  p.  110,  “ particularly 
those  into  the  composition  of  which  substances 
enter  that  are  not  soluble  in  water,  as  ginger, 
cremor  tartar,  magnesia,*  &c.  are  often  so- 
phisticated. The  adulterating  ingredient  is 
usually  pipe-clay,  of  which  a liberal  portion 
is  substituted  for  sugar.  The  following  de- 
tection of  this  fraud  was  lately  made  by  Dr. 
T.  Lloyd*. 

Some  ginger  lozenges  having  lately  fallen 
into  my  hands,  I was  not  a little  surprised  to 
observe,  accidentally,  that  when  thrown  into 
a coal  fire  they  suffered  but  little  change. 
If  one  of  the  lozenges  was  laid  on  a shovel, 
previously  made  red  hot,  it  speedily  took  fire; 
but,  instead  of  burning  with  a blaze  and  be- 
coming converted  into  charcoal,  it  took  fire, 
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and  burnt  with  a feeble  flame  for  scarcely 
half  a minute,  and  there  remained  behind  a 
stony  hard  substance,  retaining  the  form  of 
the  lozenge.  This  unexpected  result  led 
me  to  examine  these  lozenges,  which  were 
bought  at  a respectable  chemist’s  shop  in 
the  city  ; and  I soon  became  convinced,  that, 
in  the  preparation  of  them,  a considerable 
quantity  of  common  pipe-clay  had  been  sub- 
stituted for  sugar.  On  making  a complaint 
about  this  fraud  at  the  shop  where  the  article 
was  sold,  I was  informed  that  there  were  two 
kinds  of  ginger  lozenges  kept  for  sale,  the 
one  at  three  pence  the  ounce,  and  the  other 
at  six  pence  the  ounce  ; and  that  the  article 
furnished  to  me  by  mistake  was  the  cheaper 
commodity  : the  latter  were  distinguished  by 
the  epithet  verum,  they  being  composed  of 
sugar  and  ginger  only ; but  the  former  were 
manufactured  partly  with  white  Cornish  clay, 
with  a portion  of  sugar  only,  with  ginger  and 
Guinea  pepper.  I was  likewise  informed, 
that  of  Tolu  lozenges,  peppermint  lozenges, 
and  ginger  pearls,  and  several  other  sorts  of 
lozenges,  two  kinds  were  kept;  that  the 
reduced  articles,*  as  they  were  called,  were 
manufactured  for  those  very  clever  persons 
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in  their  own  conceit,  who  are  fond  of 
haggling,  and  insist  on  buying  better  bar- 
gains than  other  people,  shutting  their  eyes 
to  the  defects  of  an  article,  so  that  they  can 
enjoy  the  delight  of  getting  it  cheap  ; and, 
secondly,  for  those  persons,  who  being  but 
bad  pay-masters,  yet,  as  the  manufacturer, 
for  his  own  credit’s  sake,  cannot  charge  more 
than  the  usual  price  of  the  articles,  he  thinks 
himself  therefore  authorized  to  adulterate  it 
in  value,  to  make  up  for  the  risk  he  runs, 
and  the  long  credit  he  must  give/’  p.  330. 

These  frauds  may  be  detected  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: — Dissolve  the  lozenge  in  a 
tea-cup  of  boiling  water.  Theclay,  aftersulFer- 
ing  the  mixture  to  stand  undisturbed  for  afew 
days,  will  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel;  and, 
on  decanting  the  clear  fluid,  and  suffering  the 
sediment  to  become  dry  gradually,  it  may 
be  obtained  in  a separate  state.  If  the  adul- 
teration has  been  effected  by  means  of  clay, 
the  obtained  precipitate,  on  exposure  to  a red 
heat  in  the  bowl  of  a common  tobacco-pipe, 
acquiresa  brick  hardness.  (See  ditto,  p.  317.) 

Drops  are  of  a similar  nature  to  lozenges, 
but  usually  of  less  power.  They  consist, 
for  the  most  part,  of  sugar  and  the  juice,  or 
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pulp,  of  some  agreeable  acid  fruit,  boiled  to- 
gether to  a consistency,  and  then  dropped 
upon  paper,  or  plates,  and  dried ; but,  for 
the  receipts  for  these,  reference  must  be 
given  to  the  receipt-books,  both  manuscript 
and  printed,  with  which  most  parsonage 
houses  are  provided. 

There  are,  likewise,  preserved  fruits,  of 
various  kinds,  which  are  very  excellent ; as 
currants,  both  red  and  black,  in  the  form  of 
jelly.  I have  known  an  aged  clergyman, 
when  labouring  under  a cough,  hoarseness, 
or  sore-throat,  have  his  servant  take  a cup  of 
currant  jelly  and  a spoon,  and  put  it  into  the 
reading  - pew,  and  the  clergyman  took  a 
spoonful  as  occasion  required  and  oppor- 
tunity occurred.  The  juice  of  black-cur- 
rants is  sometimes  boiled  down  to  a con- 
sistency with  but  a small  portion  of  sugar, 
and  made  into  what  is  called  black-currant 
paste,  or  black-currant  drops,  and  dried. 
When  boiled  down  with  but  little  sugar,  or 
none  at  all,  and  not  dried,  it  is  called  black- 
currant rob;  and  the  juice  of  elder-berries, 
treated  in  the  same  way,  makes  elder-rob. 

In  a catalogue  of  drugs,  &c.  sold  by  Pa- 
therus  and  Co.,  in  Bond  Street,  printed  in 
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1796, 1 find  mention  made  of  the  Acidulated 
Tablet,  for  meliorating  the  voice,  for  sore 
throats,  coughs,  hoarseness,  soreness  of  the 
chest,  incipient  phthisis  and  feverish  heat. 
But  1 never  tried  it,  nor  do  I know  its  in- 
gredients. Mention  is,  likewise,  made  of 
the  Cardiac,  or  Sportsman* s Lozenge^  “This 
elegant  compound,”  it  says,  “ is  offered  to 
sportsmen,  travellers,  public  speakers,  and 
others,  for  removing  that  languor,  weakness, 
and  flatulency  which  arise  froro,  labour  or 
long  fasting.  So  renovating  is  this  cordial, 
that  it  renders  the  use  of  brandy  and  othe? 
spirits  unnecessary ; and  prevents  those 
habits  which  are  as  insidious  as  destructive 
to  mankind.**  But,  with  this,  like;^ise,  I am 
unacquainted. 

Dr.  Percival,  in  a paper  on  the  Effects  of 
Famine,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Manchester  (vol.  ii.  p.  488),  men- 
tions an  article,  called  Pattigumo,  as  a re- 
medy for  catarrhal  defluxions. — Take  of  fine 
sugar  fpur  ounces,  and  of  gum-arabic  one 
ounce : levigate  them  well  together,  and  add 
half  an  ounce  of  rose-water,  and  of  the 
whjtes  of  eggs  a sufficient  quantity.  Make 
it  iqto  sj^all  cakes.  These  may  be  used  fpr 
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the  purpose  of  obviating  hunger,  when  there 
should  be  a much  larger  proportion  of  gum- 
arabic.  They  are  not  perishable  in  the 
hottest  climates,  may  be  carried  about  the 
person  with  convenience,  and  though  very 
tough,  are  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

Conserves  and  emulsions  may  be  very 
useful.  Receipts  for  the  latter  may  be 
found  in  Buchan’s  Domestic  Medicine. 
Candied  eryngo  root;  too,  and  candied  hore- 
hound  may  be  mentioned. 

For  a sudden  hoarseness,  a tea-ispoonfuj 
of  sweet  spu'it  of  wifre  (spiritus  setheris 
nitrosi)  in  a glass  of  water  may  be  taken, 
at  any  time.  This  is,  to  me,  a most  agrees 
able  medicine,  salubrious  in  its  sme^l  and 
taste,  and  cooling  and  diuretic  in" its. effects. 
Balsam  of  Tolu,  in  about  the  satae  quantity, 
may  be  taken  in  a glass  of  water,  of  in,  a 
little  honey,  twice  a day  for  a cough  oy 
hoarseness. 

Eggs  are  an  excellent  thing  for  the  voice 
and  lungs.  They  may  be  taken,  as.  they 
by  singws,  the  yolk  beat  up  by  itself,  . Q 
with  a little  water  and  sugar,  or  a tittle  wine* 
They  may,  be  taken  boded  soft  (for  not  ntere 
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than  three  minutes  and  a half),  either  in  the 
shell,  or  poached,  for  supper,  over  night,  or 
at  breakfast  in  the  morning ; or  the  yolk  of 
one  mixed  in  the  last  cup  of  tea,  beating  it 
up  with  the  cream  and  sugar,  and  then 
pouring  in  the  tea,  stirring  it  all  the  time- 
This  is  the  way  that  I prefer  myself. 

I have  sometimes,  after  a very  fatiguing 
day,  found  my  throat  and  neck  to  feel  quite 
relaxed  and  tired;  in  this  case,  I have  expe- 
rienced great  relief  from  rubbing  it  with  the 
chemical  liquid  oppodeldoc.  Care  should  be 
taken,  too,  not  to  have  the  neckcloth  stiff  or 
tight  about  the  throat.  I have  found,  that 
the  tying,  which  was  very  comfortable  for 
the  moderate  exercise  of  the  throat,  &c.  in 
a private  room,  was  too  tight,  when  I came 
to  exert  myself  to  a congregation,  and  I 
have  been  obliged  to  watch  an  opportunity 
to  stretch  the  knot  and  loosen  it  with  both 
hands. 

The  last  particular  that  I shall  mention,  in 
respect  to  the  voice,  is  the  injury  which  it 
may  suffer  from  the  loss  of  teeth,  which,  in 
some  instances,  affects  it  so  much,  that  the 
hearers  cannot  well  distinguish  what  is  said 
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by  the  reader  or  preacher ; but  sometimes 
the  whole  of  them  are  lost,  and  yet  the 
speaker,  especially  if  his  hearers  are  used 
to  him,  can  make  himself  well  understood. 
I know  a gentleman,  a clergyman,  who 
rejoices  in  having  lost  the  remainder  of  a 
bad  set;  and  says,  that,  with  his  gums,  which 
are  become  harder  with  use,  he  can  eat  and 
speak  better  than  when  he  had  only  a few. 
Where  the  voice  is  injured,  however,  by  the 
loss  of  some,  or  all,  of  the  teeth,  it  may  fre- 
quently be  assisted  by  artificial  ones.  I 
have  understood  that  the  late  Mr.  Mason, 
the  poet,  had  lost  so  many  of  his  teeth  as  to 
injure  his  speech,  and  he  had  false  teeth, 
which  he  wore,  not  for  shew,  but  only  to 
assist  his  voice  in  preaching.  > 

Of  assistances  to  the  nerves,  as  well  as  to 
the  throat  and  voice,  I have  understood  that, 
in  the  vestries  at  the  churches  in  London, 
wine  is  usually  provided  for  the  clergyman. 
I never  preached  but  once  in  London  my- 
self, but  that  was  on  a particular  occasion, 
when  wine  was  offered  to  me  before  the 
sermon. 

I have  heard  of  a clergyman,  who,  being 
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very  zealous,  but  of  a weak  constitution,  and 
going  to  take  the  care  of  a parish  in  Derby- 
shire, where  the  people  were  in  a state  of 
great  ignorance  and  barbarism ; and,  as  he 
attracted  congregations  by  his  earnest  manner, 
used  to  take  wine  with  him  into  the  pulpit, 
and  said,  that,  as  he  had  got  them  together, 
he  was  unwilling  to  let  them  go  again  soon, 
and  that  refreshment  was  necessary  for  him. 
I cannot  say  that  I should  like  the  practice 
myself,  or  like  to  see  it  in  others,  A glass 
of  water  I should  think  might  be  taken.  I 
have  heard,  also,  of  a clergyman  taking  an 
orange  with  him  into  the  pulpit,  and  occasion- 
ally sucking  that.  But  water  and  orange 
rather  belong  to  ihe  former  head. 

1 am  myself,  as  a tonic,  partial  to  the 
vitriolic  acid,  before  mentioned,  p.  101.  Some 
spirit  of  lavender  may  be  dropped  on  a good 
sized  lump  of  sugar,  and  carried  in  a small 
box  in  the  pocket,  and  taken  when  wanted. 
The  two  following  prescriptions  were  given 
me  some  years  ago  by  a friend.  I have  tried 
the  first,  and  found  it  efficacious. 

1.  Camphor  mixture,  five  ounces;  best 
tincture  of  castor,  and  compound  spirit 
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of  lavender,  of  each  half  an  ounce : to 
be  mixed  together.  Two  table-spoon- 
fuls to  be  taken  occasionally. 

2.  Iron  filings,  two  drams ; compound 
powder  of  cinnamon,  one  scruple ; cam- 
phor powdered,  one  scruple;  a sufficient 
quantity  of  syrup  to  form  it  into  a mass, 
to  be  made  into  moderate  sized  pills. 
Two  to  be  taken  twice  a day. 

I have  heard  that  the  present  Lord 
Erskine,  when  practising  at  the  bar,  and  Mr. 
Kemble,  ^vhen  he  used  to  perform  on  the 
stage,  used  to  take  qpzwwi  pills  ; but  this  (as 
well  as  its  derivative,  laudanum)  is  an  assist- 
ant, or  a medicine,  of  which,  I must  confess, 
I am  afraid,  both  for  myself  and  others. 
They  exhilarate  for  a time,  but  they  leave  a 
debility  and  kind  of  intoxication,  or  con- 
fusedness of  the  head  and  intellects,  after- 
wards, and  they  require  the  doses  to  be 
increased. 

But  the  best  tonic  and  ^ro  re  nata  must, 
undoubtedly,  consist  in  a deep  sense  of  the 
important  and  awful  work  in  which  the 
reader  and  preacher  is  engaged,  in  leading 
the  devotions  of  his  congregation,  and  in 
preaching  to  them  the  Gospel  of  repentance, 
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pardon,  and  peace ; and,  in  doing  this,  he 
must  look  for  higher  and  more  effi,cacious 
assistance : I can  do  all  things  through 

Christ,  who  strengtheneth  me  ” (Phil.  iv.  13) ; 
and  this  must  be  obtained  by  his  earnest 
prayers,  as  well  as  by  his  preparations  in  his 
study, 

I always  find  much  of  my  feeling  and  spirits 
on  a Sunday  to  depend  upon  the  manner  in 
which  I pass  my  Saturday^  I make  it  a 
point,  if  possible,  to  have  my  sermon  ready 
by  Friday  night  at  the  latest,  and  only  preach 
it  over  on  Saturday  morning,  after  reading 
the  Lessons,  &c. ; and  I neither  visit  nor  re- 
ceive company  on  a Saturday,  if  I can  help 
it,  and  then  only  such  as  I can  feel  at  home 
with.  Orton,  in  his  Letters  to  a Young 
Clergyman,  says,  “ I will  excuse  your  having 
a sermon  to  write  on  the  Saturday,  because 
the  occasion  of  it  was  urgent  and  necessary ; 
else  I shall  blame  you,  if  ever  you  have  a 
sermon  to  make  on  a Saturday.  Dr.  Donne 
(as  it  is  observed  in  his  Life)  always  chose  his 
text  for  the  next  Lord’s -day  on  the  preced- 
ing Sunday  evening,  when  he  had  finished 
the  duty  of  that  day.  This  was  my  method. 
I always  contrived  to  have  Saturday  as  a 
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kind  of  leisure  day,  to  attend  at  the  infirmary 
at  Shrewshury , or  to  do  other  business,  which 
(being  market-day)  it  nccasioned ; and  that 
I might  by  exercise  and  relaxation  get  my- 
self into  better  spirits  for  the  labours  of  the 
Sabbath.  Only  on  a Saturday  evening  I 
carefully  reviewed  my  sermon,  and  committed 
the  most  striking  parts  of  it,  especially  in  the 
application,  to  memory.  And  I always  spent 
my  Saturday  evenings  at  home,  that  I might 
prepare  myself  the  better  for  the  business  of 
the  following  day.”  p.  274. 

I like,  always,  by  my  Saturday’s  reading, 
to  get  my  thoughts  into  a more  devotional 
train  for  the  Sunday.  This  may  be  done  by 
reading  the  Lessons  with  a commentary,  such 
as  Wogan’s,  on  the  Proper  Lessons,  or  any 
other  commentary  ; or  by  reading  Stanhope 
on  the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  or  Horne  on 
the  Psalms,  or  Waldo’s  Commentary  on  the 
Liturgy,  Bishop  Hall’s  Contemplations,  &c. 
&c. : and  so,  likewise,  on  Sunday.  I have 
found  great  inconvenience  from  receiving 
letters  on  a Sunday,  as  the  contents,  whether 
unpleasant  or  agreeable,  were  crowding  on 
my  mind  at  church.  I have  tried  the  not 
opening  them  till  after  church,  but  then  my 
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mind  was  employed  in  conjecturing  what  pro- 
bably the  contents  might  be ; I have,  there- 
fore, altogether  given  up  receiving  letters  on 
the  Sabbath. 

“ Go  from  your  knees  to  the  chapel,”  says 
Dr.  A.  Clarke,  in  his  Letter  to  a Preacher. 

Get  a renewal  of  your  commission  every 
time  you  go  to  preach,  in  a renewed  sense  of 
the  favour  of  God.  Carry  your  authority  to 
declare  the  Gospel  of  Christ  not  in  your 
hand,  but  in  your  heart.”  p.  14. 

The  dependence  upon  God  for  support  in 
our  spiritual  labours,  does  not,  however,  ex- 
clude the  use  of  means,  any  more  than  our 
dependence  upon  him  for  bodily  food,  with- 
out the  means  of  agriculture,  &c.  We  must 
plant  and  water,  and  pray  to  God  for  his 
blessing  and  increase. 

The  timing  of  dinner  is  a matter  of  some 
little  difficulty  on  a Sunday.  I should  wish,, 
on  my  own  account,  not  to  dine  till  I had 
finished  my  duty;  but,  for  the  sake  of  the  ser- 
vants, and  to  get  it  over,  we  dine  between 
the  churches,  and  I always  make  a sparing- 
dinner.  Fatigue  weakens  the  digestion,  and 
the  stomach  is  better  not  to  be  loaded,  on 
account  of  the  duty  afterwards.  I have 
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(lone  duty  in  parishes  where  the  ’squire,  or 
the  rector,  expected  me  to  dine  with  him. 
But  I always  disliked  it;  and  now  I would 
not  do  it  for  more  serious  considerations. 

A few  more  particulars  occur  in  addition 
to  what  has  already  been  said. 

“ It  is  natural,”  says  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  in  his 
Letter  before  quoted,  in  the  section  on 
Health,  “ It  is  natural  for  persons  spent  with 
fatigue  in  hot  weather,  to  wish  for  some  cocjI- 
ing  drink ; and  some  have  rashly,  in  such 
circumstances,  taken  a draught  of  cold  water, 
which  has  in  several  cases  produced  almost  • 
instant  death.  Others  have  taken 
liquors,  and  got  a pleuretic  fever  in  conse- 
quence. A proper  consideration  of  the 
danger  on  either  hand,  will  make  you  cautious. 
When  the  body  is  greatly  heated  by  the 
warmth  of  the  weather  and  excessive  fatigue, 
some  fluid  may  be  necessary  to  supply  the 
deficiency  occasioned  by  the  excessive  eva- 
poration of  moisture  from  every  part  of  the 
body  ; in  such  case  a few  mouthfuls  of  tepid 
water  is  precisely  the  best  thing  you  can  take. 
Do  not  mind  the  vulgar  prejudice  that  it  will 
occasion  vomiting ; it  will  occasion  nothing 
of  the  kind  : however,  if  you  have  at  hand  a 
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little  lemon  juice,  you  may  add  it,  with  a small 
quantity  of  sugar,  and  you  will  then  have 
not  only  a safe,  hoi  pleasant  beverage. 

There  is  a most  safe  and  effectual  method 
of  cooling  the  body  when  overheated  by  fa- 
tigue, or  the  excessive  warmth  of  the  wea- 
ther, which  I wish  to  be  generally  known. 
Take  a basin  of  cold  water,  dip  your  hands  in 
it,  and  frequently  lave  the  water  on  the  lorist 
ooAhack  of  each  hand:  this  will  cool  the  whole 
body  in  a gradual  and  yet  speedy  manner,with- 
out  the  smallest  danger  to  the  general  health. 
The  extra  quantity  of  caloric,  or  principle  of 
heat,  accumulated  in  the  body,  will  commu- 
nicate itself  to  the  cold  water,  and  the  warmth 
of  that  in  the  basin  will  soon  shew  you  what 
a quantity  of  this  consuming  matter  you  have 
lost.  I have  frequently  practised  this  in  a very 
hot  climate,  with  the  most  beneficial  effects. 
After  thus  sufficiently  cooling  the  hands  and 
wrists,  even  a moderate  draught  of  cold 
water  may  be  taken  without  danger.  Getting 
the  hands  and  wrists jSMwperf  on,  will  have  the 
same  beneficial  effects ; and  if  you  practise 
this  frequently,  in  travelling  in  hot  weather, 
all  fever  will  be  prevented,  and  the  body 
kept  cool,  comfortable,  and  in  a state  of  con- 
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tinual  refreshment.  This  is  my  general  plan 
when  hot  and  feverish  on  the  Sabbath  even- 
ings after  my  day’s  fatigue.  I either  go  to 
the  pump,  or  take  a basin  of  cold  water  and 
lave  it  on  my  hands  and  wrists;  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  a lowered  pulse,  and  general 
refreshment  of  the  whole  system.  In -tra- 
velling by  coach,  I pursue  this  practice  at 
almost  every  stage ; and  have  often  mostf 
heartily  thanked  God  for  this  additional  be- 
nefit of  cold  loater''  p.  46. 

I have  never  myself  been  accustomed  to 
the  warm  bath,  but  its  effects  in  refreshing 
the  body,  after  great  fatigue,  I believe  to  be 
very  salutary.  For  this  purpose,  it  should  be 
about  the  same  warmth  with  the  blood,  about 
ninety-six  degrees  of  Farenheit.  A warm 
bath  might  be  procured  and  prepared  in  a 
parsonage  at  no  very  great  expense,  or 
trouble,  either  in  a regular  hath,  or  a tub,  or 
a tin  slipper-bath.  It  might  be  got  ready 
the  day  before,  all  but  the  heating  of  the 
water,  which  might  be  going  on  while  the 
family  were  at  church,  either  by  heating- 
water,  or  by  steam,  or  by  a fire  made  hi  the 
bath,  for  which  purpose  I have  seen  an  ap- 
paratus. A vapour  hath  may  be  contrived 
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at  very  little  trouble  and  expense.  It  is  done 
by  means  of  a wooden  chair,  like  a sedan 
chair,  only  reaching;  no  higher  than  the 
shoulders  : the  bather  enters  by  a door  in 
front,  is  shut  in,  and  a flannel  tied  round  his 
neck,  leaving  bis  head  above,  and  this  ex- 
tends till  it  falls  down  over  all  the  sides ; the 
steam  is  then  introduced  under  the  seat,  by 
means  of  a tube  from  a boiler,  or  kettle,  from 
a fire  near  at  hand.  For  want  of  a bath,  to 
strip  and  sponge  the  body  with  warm  water, 
by  a fire  in  winter,  and  without  one  in  sum- 
mer, may  serve  as  a substitute. 

Dr.  Beddoes,  in  bis  Good  Advice  for  the 
Husbandman  in  Harvest,  says,  “ A bucket 
of  lukewarm  water  poured  over  the  naked 
shoulders,  when  the  skin  is  warm  and  dry, 
will  commonly  produce  that  coolness  which 
is  followed  by  refreshing  sleep.  On  children 
and  weakly  people,  overpowered  by  heat  or 
'fatigue,  it  may  be  practised  oftener  than 
once  a day.  Such  is  its  soothing  power,  that 
I have  often  thought  that  a continued  stream 
of  lukewarm  water  would  calm  the  phrenzy 
of  madness.^’  p.  10.  He  does  not  say  by 
what  apparatus  this  is  to  be  done.  W^here 
there  is  no  bath,  it  might,  probably,  be 
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managed  with  least  trouble  by  the  person 
standing,  or  sitting,  in  a tub,  while  another 
person  pours  the  water  over  him. 

Many  excellent  hints  on  the  subject  of  the 
warm  bath  may  be  found  in  Count  Rum- 
ford’s  thirteenth  Essay,  in  Dr.  Reece’s  Dic- 
tionary, and  in  Sir  A.  Clarke’s  Essay  on 
Warm,  Cold,  &c.  Bathing. 

A literary  friend  suggests  to  me;  that  a 
grain  of  ipecacuanha  and  four  grains  of 
rhubarb  made  into  two  pills,  is  a very  excel- 
lent medicine  in  cases  of  fatigue  from  study 
and  similar  causes.  This,  I am  told,  is  the 
dinner-pill,  and  is  very  good  to  assist  diges- 
tion, which  study  and  fatigue  impede.  , ^ 
Wishing  you  a good  digestion  for  the  coi^ 
tents  of  this  letter  without  the  aid-  of  a pillj^ 
believe  me, 

My  dear  Friend, 

Yours,  8cc. 
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LETTER  VII. 

The  Offices:  Baptisms — Ditto  in  private  houses— Wed- 
dings— Funerals — Precautions  against  taking  Cold  ; 
against  Infection — Sunday  School — Vestry  Meetings. 


March  13,  1821. 

My  dear  Friend, 

Having  noticed  the  principal 
services  of  the  church,  I shall  now  make 
a few  remarks  upon  the  occasional  Offices, 
&c.  I have  already  spoken  of  them,  as  far 
as  concerns  the  rubrics  ; but  there  are  a few 
other  things  not  undeserving  of  notice. 

Baptisms  are,  I believe,  frequently  made 
a separate  service ; but  the  rubric  directs 
that  they  shall  be  after  the  second  lesson ; 
and,  though  many  persons  object  to  them,  as 
being  tedious,  and  interrupting  the  service, 
yet,  as  it  is  a good  opportunity  of  bringing- 
before  those  of  advanced  years  the  import- 
ance of  their  baptismal  vows,  however  they 
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may  lengthen  the  service  to  myself,  as  well 
as  to  others,  I always  have  them  at  that 
time ; and  in  a country  parish,  where  there 
are  not  many  in  a year,  it  cannot  much  sig- 
nify. I wish,  however,  that  Granville  Sharpes 
rubric  (see  before.  Letter  IV.  p.  41)  operated 
here;  and  that  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  which  is  so 
soon  to  occur  again,  were  omitted. 

The/ow^  is  usually  at  a more  remote  and 
damper  part  of  the  church  than  the  reading- 
pew,  and  there  is  often  at  it  a hassock  which 
is  used  only  at  that  time  for  the  clergyman 
to  kneel  upon,  and  by  that  mean  gets  very 
damp  and  unfit  for  use,  occasioning  cramp 
and  rheumatism.  This  may  be  obviated  by 
having  it  kept  on  the  raised  wooden  floor  of 
the  reading-pew,  or  in  some  other  dry  situa- 
tion. 

In  baptisms  in  private  houses,  I often  find 
a difficulty  in  getting  something  upon  which 
I can  kneel.  If  it  is  a boarded  floor,  I lay 
down  my  gloves,  and  kneel  upon  them;  but, 
if  it  is  brick,  I find  something-more  neces- 
sary. The  people  of  the  house  will  probably 
offer  to  bring  a pillow ; but,  besides  its  dirty- 
ing and  drawing  the  damp  into  that,  there 
may  be  vermin  in  it,  which  may  get  about 
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one’s  own  person.  If  there  is  a low  child’s 
stool,  or  chair,  I take  that,  and  put  my  gloves 
on  it;  or,  for  want  of  something  better,  I 
have  taken  the  bellows.  I always,  too, 
make  a point  of  pouring  away  the  water  in 
which  a child  has  been  baptized,  that  it  may 
not  be  employed  by  the  people  of  the  house 
to  any  superstitious  purposes. 

Of  the  rubrics  in  the  Solemnization  of  Ma- 
trimony, I have  spoken  before.  Letter  IV.  p. 
61.  Many  persons  object  to  our  Marriage 
Service,  and,  I am  told,  curtail  it  very  consi- 
derably. For  my  own  part,  I must  express 
my  own  approbation  of  it,  as  1 think  it  is  al- 
most the  only  occasion  upon  which  most  per- 
sons hear  any  thing  serious  and  just,  on  that 
subject,  and  I,  therefore,  perform  it  with  all 
the  solemnity  1 can  give.  I never  begin  till 
the  congregation  are  settled  and  serious;  and, 
if  1 see  any  inclination  to  laughing,  or  ill-be- 
haviour, I stop  and  reprove  the  persons.  Thus 
conducted,  I look  upon  it  as  a most  wise  and 
instructive  ceremony ; and  I wish  that  every 
married  couple  would  read  the  service  over 
on  every  anniversary  of  their  marriage,  if 
not  oftener.  I wish,  indeed,  that,  in  the 
words  when  the  man  puts  the  ring  on  to  th«. 
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woman’s  finger,  there  were  another  substi- 
tuted in  the  place  of  worship ; for,  though  it 
may  mean  only  respect,  as  we  call  a magis- 
trate worshijiful,  and  your  worship — that  is, 
to  he  respected — yet,  as  worship,  in  its  high- 
est sense,  is  due  only  to  God,  I wish  that 
both  were  altered.  The  word  endow,  too,  in 
the  same  passage,  seems  to  require  explana- 
tion ; as  I have  known  some  women  to  inter- 
pret it  as  giving  them  an  absolute  and  un- 
controuled  authority  over  their  husband’s 
property;  which  is  quite  inconsistent  with 
his  being  the  head  and  lord,  and  the  woman’s 
being  the  help-meet  only,  and  in  subjection  to 
her  husband  ; and  quite  inconsistent,  too,  with 
the  laws  of  the  land  respecting  husband  and 
wife,  which  consider  him  as  the  responsible 
person,  and  her  as  having  no  disposal  of  any 
thing  without  his  consent. 

The  same  caution  to  the  minister,  in  re- 
spect to  the  hassocks,  in  the  body  of  the 
church  and  at  the  altar,  is  requisite  here,  as 
well  as  at  baptisms ; and,  likewise,  to  be 
careful  not  to  go  into  a cold,  damp,  close 
church,  even  in  summer,  without  having  had 
his  breakfast. 

In  respect  to  Funerals,  something  has 
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been  already  said  (Letter  VI.  p.  99),  and  some 
good  hints  as  to  the  time  at  which  they  should 
be  held.  I know  not  exactly  the  date  of  the 
old  song  of  tJieVicar  and  Moses;  but,  from  the 
mention  oi Basket ihe  printer,  I should  guess 
it  to  have  been  in  the  early  part  of,  or,  at  the 
latest,  within  the  first  half  of  the  last  century. 
It  appears  from  that,  that  it  was  customary 
then  to  bury  at  nighty  and  as  late  as  twelve 
o'clock.  Perhaps  that  song,  and,  one  should 
hope,  the  single  case  which  it  exposes,  has 
helped  to  do  away  so  bad  a custom ; and  I 
believe  it  now  very  rarely  happens  that  a 
funeral  does  not  take  place  by  day-light,  ex- 
cept in  cases  where  persons  have  died  of  the 
sraall-pox,  or  any  other  infectious  disorder. 
I found  my  parishioners,  at  my  first  coming 
to  my  parish,  inclined  to  make  them  latish, 
and,  once,  candles  were  brought  in  to  give 
the,  singers  light  to  see  the  words  of  their 
psalm;  but  I said  I would  not  suffer  this, 
and  that,  if  ever  there  was  not  day-light  suf- 
ficient to  read  the  psalm  and  lesson,  I would 
not  take  the  corpse  into  the  church  ; and  I 
have  never  had  any  trouble  on  that  head 
since. 

The  custom  of  meeting  the  corpse  at  the 
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gate  of  the  church-yard,  and  walking  before 
it  to  the  church  with  the  hat  off— and,  again, 
of  standing  at  the  grave  with  the  hat  off — is  cer- 
tainly a proper  mark  of  respect  to  that  Power 
before  whom  we  minister ; but  it  is,  likewise, 
attended  with  the  danger  of  catching  cold, 
and  hindering  the  minister  in  his  subsequent 
oflSciating  : and  God  will  have  mercy  rather 
than  sacrifice.  This  has  given  occasion  to 
several  expedients  to  prevent  any  ill  effects 
arising  from  it.  In  some  parishes  there  is  a 
cover,  a kind  of  sentry-hox,  which  is  kept  in 
the  church,  and  at  a funeral  carried  to  the 
head  of  the  grave.  In  small  and  poor  pa- 
rishes this  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  expected  ; 
and  the  clergyman  must  look  for  his  resources 
in  himself.  Some  clergymen  wear  a wig  at 
that  time,  who  do  not  at  others;  and  some  a 
worsted  wig.  I have  myself  a coif,  made  of 
black  silk,  and  lined  with  flannel,  such  as  we 
see  in  the  pictures  of  Archbishop  Usher, 
Bishop  Taylor,  Bishop  Beveridge,  and  the 
excellent  George  Herbert,  author  of  The 
Country  Parson,  and  other  old  divines.  I 
put  it  on  in  the  vestry,  and  wear  it  the  whole 
time,  having  my  hat,  likewise,  in  my  hand,  as 
an  acknowledgment  that  my  head  ought  to 
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be  uncovered,  did  not  health  require  it  to 
have  some  covering.  This  will,  probably, 
look  odd  to  persons  when  they  first  see  it, 
but  ray  parishioners  and  myself  are  now  ac- 
customed to  it,  and  think  nothing  of  it. 
Those  who  object  to  having  it  black,  might 
have  it  whitish,  or  grey,  to  look  more  like  a 
powdered,  or  grey,  head.  In  rain,  or  cold 
wind,  I have  my  umbrella  too;  and,  of 
course,  goloshes,  &c.  (see  p.  18.) 

As  an  antidote  to  any  unpleasant  smells, 
or  infection,  which  may  arise  from  the  corpse^ 
or  the  grave,  it  may  be  as  well  to  be  provid- 
ed with  Thieves  vinegar,  or  aromatic  vinegar, 
or  any  other  anti-septic.  In  a small,  but  very 
interesting  book,  entitled,  The  Danger 
of  Premature  Interment,”  &c.  by  Joseph 
Taylor,  are  some  very  good  remarks  (p.  107.) 
on  “ the  fatal  consequences  of  opening 
tombs  or  graves  too  soon.”  He  quotes  a 
curious  dissertation  on  the  subject,  written 
by  M.  Navier,  a physician  and  member  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
which  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  every 
clergyman,  but  too  long  to  insert  in  this  place. 
The  following  hints,  may,  however,  be  com- 
municated through  the  clergy  to  their  parish- 
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clerks,  or  sextons.  Speaking  of  the  dead 
bodies  in  cburch-yards  and  churches,  and 
the  noxious  effluvia  arising  from  them,  “ It 
is  these  poisonous  particles,”  he  adds,  “ with 
which  the  earth  is  impregnated,  that  has 
caused  the  death  of  ‘great  numbers  of  grave- 
diggers, even  upon  their  opening  ground 
where.no  vestige  of  any  dead  body  was  to  be 
found;  and  it  is  far  this  reason  that  they  are 
generally  obliged  to  dig  a grave  at  several 
intervals  ; for  if  you  ask  them  why,  they  will 
tell  you  that  they  feel  themselves,  as  it  were, 
suffocated,  if  they  continue  at  it  for  any  long 
time ; and  their  breathing  in  these  infected 
vapours  is  what  makes  such  men  generally 
but  short  lived.”  p.  113. 

This  must  apply  most  to  church-yards  and 
churches  in  populous  places,  where  the  bu- 
rials are  constant,  and  the  whole  mass  of 
earth  becomes  impregnated,  and  supersa- 
turated, as  it  were,  with  putrid  animal  matter ; 
hut,  in  a country  church-yard,  where  there 
are  not  many  corpses  deposited  in  the  course 
of  a year,  the  earth  must  be  sufficiently  pure 
to  absorb  the  putrid  effluvia.  He  proceeds : 

“ According  to  M.  Navier,  the  most  ef- 
fectual remedy  for  this  abuse  would  be,  not 
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to  permit  any,  or  but  very  few,  persons  to  be 
buried  in  churches;  and,  when  it  is  allowed, 
to  slack  a large  quantity  of  lime  upon  the 
body ; there  being  no  more  certain  method 
for  destroying  it  speedily,  and,  as  one  may 
say,  before  it  can  pass  through  any  one  de- 
gree of  corruption. 

“ But  as,  in  spite  of  all  these  precautions, 
the  air  in  churches  may  often  be  a little  vi- 
tiated, M.  Navier  proposes  a very  easy  me- 
thod for  restoring  it  to  its  natural  purity ; 
which  is,  to  take  out  in  the  day  time  some  of 
the  upper  panes  of  the  glass  windows  near 
the  vaults ; which  little  openings  cannot  ren- 
der the  church  too  cold,  and  at  the  same 
time  will  make  a free  communication  between 
the  external  and  internal  air’’*'. 

“ And  as  to  the  charnel-houses,  he  tells 
us  that  he  has  often  visited  them  in  the  se- 
veral places  where  he  has  happened  to  reside, 
and  that  among  the  bones  he  has  always 
found  some  that  had  still  a sort  of  corrupted 
fleshy  substance  upon  them.  Ought  not, 
says  he,  such  an  abuse  to  be  prevented  I 
ought  it  not  to  be  forbid,  under  pain  of  ex- 
emplary punishment,  to  expose  the  bones  of 
* On  this  8ubj«ct  see  Letter!,  p.  10,  &c. 
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dead  bodies  to  the  open  air,  which  must 
always  be  corrupted  by  their  unwholesome 
exhalations,  even  when  they  have  nothing  of 
this  fleshy  substance  upon  them?  for  we  can- 
not be  too  watchful  in  preserving  the  air  in 
its  utmost  purity,  since  upon  it  depends  the 
life  and  health  of  man.  Therefore  he  con- 
cludes that  all  charnel-houses  ought  to  be 
suppressed,  as  they  appear  to  him  to  be  more 
hurtful  than  useful ; and  that  all  grave-diggers 
ought  to  be  strictly  enjoined  to  collect  care- 
fully all  the  bones  thrown  up  in  digging  a 
grave,  in  order  to  be  again  thrown  into  it, 
and  well  covered  with  earth.” 

Speaking  afterwards  of  the  practice  of 
stealing  dead  bodies  from  church-yards,  and 
those  in  a very  bad  state,  he  says,  **  To  pre- 
vent the  dreadful  contagion  in  future,  that 
might  otherwise  arise  from  thoughtless  and 
wicked  people  prematurely  stealing  dead 
bodies  from  their  graves,  the  following  easy 
method  of  securing  the  same  is  strongly  re- 
commended as  an  effectual  preventative. 

“ As  soon  as  the  corpse  is  deposited,  let 
a truss  of  long  wheaten  straw  be  opened,  and 
distributed  in  the  grave  in  layers,  as  equally 
as  may  be,  with  every  layer  of  earth,  till  the 
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whole  is  filled  up.  By  this  method  the  corpse 
will  be  effectually  secured,  as  may  be  found 
by  experience ; for  it  is  certain  that  the 
longest  night  will  not  afford  time  sufficient 
to  empty  the  grave,  though  all  the  common 
implements  of  grave-digging  be  made  use  of 
for  the  abominable  purpose.”  Ditto,  p.  120. 

After  these  statements,  however,  I think 
it  right  to  mention,  that,  a short  time  since, 
a child  of  a labourer  in  my  parish,  about  two 
years  old,  died  of  a disorder  in  the  throat, 
and  a sister  of  the  child  had  got  the  same 
complaint.  Supposing  it  to  be  infectious,  I 
had  intimated  to  the  parents  of  the  child, 
through  my  clerk,  that  I should  not  take  the 
body  into  the  church.  The  medical  person 
who  had  attended  it  coming  to  the  village 
the  same  afternoon,  the  parents  mentioned 
the  circumstance  to  him,  and  he  called  upon 
me,  to  say  that  the  disease  was  not  infectious. 
This  led  to  a conversation,  in  which  he  said 
that  the  dead  bodies  of  persons  who  haive 
died  of  infectious  disorders  are  not  infectious, 
but  the  clothes  are.  He  had  been  pupil  to 
an  eminent  surgeon  and  anatomist  in  London; 
and  they  had  had  the  bodies  of  persons,  who 
had  died  of  infectious  disorders,  to  auhtomize, 
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aD(l,  though  they  were  very  unpleasant,  no 
infection  had  arisen  from  them.  He  did  not' 
believe  that,  even  in  the  small-pox,  the  dead 
hody  was  infectious.  It  is,  however,  cer- 
tainly best  to  act  on  the  safe  side;  and,  in 
respect  to  the  small-pox,  I would  make  an 
especial  distinction  in  that  case,  to  discoun- 
tenance the  small-pox  and  encourage  vac- 
cination. 

There  is  a circumstance  at  a funeral  which 
is  sometimes  attended  with  some  trouble  and 
delay, — the  drawing  away  the  ropes  from 
under  the  coffin  with  which  it  is  let  down 
into  the  grave.  This  is  easily  avoided,  by 
the  sexton,  or  clerk,  who  digs  the  grave, 
placing  two  bricks,  or  pieces  of  brick,  or  a 
piece  of  wood  rather  thicker  than  a cord, 
towards  the  head  of  the  grave,  and  the  same 
towards  the  bottom,  for  the  coffin  to  rest  on, 
when  the  ropes  may  be  drawn  away  without 
any  inconvenience. 

Another  place  where  the  clergyman’s 
presence  and  assistance  are  desirable,  is  the 
Sunday  School,  sometimes  held  in  the  church, 
and  sometimes  in  a school-house,  or  other 
room.  When  it  is  in  the  former,  the  place 
is  commonly  cold;  when  in  the  latter,  for  the 
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most  part  too  close  and  unwholesome.  Our 
school-room  is,  as  you  know,  both  large  and 
lofty.  The  time  has  been,  when  in  my  for- 
mer parish,  that  I have  given  three  hours  on 
a Sunday  to  this  useful  work;  but  I am 
unable  to  do  so  now.  I,  however,  generally 
am  there  to  open  it  with  a prayer  in  the 
morning,  and  to  conclude  it,  in  the  same  way, 
in  the  afternoon.  In  the  morning,  when  the 
room  is  fresh,  and  I am  so  myself,  I feel  no 
inconvenience ; but,  going  in,  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  children  have  been  there 
some  time,  and  I am  fatigued,  if  the  weather 
is  not  such  that  some  of  the  windows  can  be 
opened,  I feel  an  unpleasant  effect;  some- 
times it  gives  me  an  immediate  head-ach. 
This  shews  the  necessity  of  proper  ventilation ; 
and  all  schools,  when  constructed,  should 
have  a ventilator  made,  as  mentioned  before. 
Letter  I.  p.  11. 

The  new  Act  of  Parliament,  to  regulate 
public  vestries,  has  imposed  a fresh  and 
stronger  duty  upon  the  clergy  of  presiding 
at  these  meetings,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
properly  conducted;  and,  if  this  duty  were 
punctually  fulfilled,  1 believe  it  would  be  of 
incalculable  advantage  to  parishes,  and  to 
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the  nation  at  large;  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
precisely  that  step  which  was  wanted  to  re- 
cord the  proceedings,  so  that  reference  can  , 
be  made  to  them  at  any  time.  These,  whe- 
ther held  in  a vestry,  or  in  a church,  or  else- 
where, should  be  held  at  such  an  hour,  that 
the  business  may  be  transacted  by  day-light ; 
and  the  clergyman  will  of  course  take  care  to 
clothe  himself  properly,  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year  *. 

I am,  my  dear  Friend, 

Yours,  &c. 

Note  E. 


H 
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LETTER  VIII. 


Visitation  of  the  Sick — Infection — Quotation  from  Bi- 
shop Hall — On  making  Useful  Suggestions — The 
Treatment  of  the  Hying — Premature  Interment — 
Witchcraft — Charms— Tokens — Apparitions. 


March  14,  1821. 


My  dear  Friend, 

Having  gone  through  those 
services  and  offices  which  are  to  be  discharg- 
ed in  the  church,  I come  now  to  one  which 
is  to  be  performed  in  the  houses  of  the  pa- 
rishioners,— the  most  difficult,  but  very  im- 
portant, the  Visitation  of  the  Sick.  A cler- 
gyman usually  finds  almost  every  hindrance 
and  discouragement.  The  difference  of  hours 
in  the  different  classes  of  life,  even  with  cler- 
gymen who  keep  early  hours,  is  no  small  dif- 
ficulty. A clergyman  likes  to  have  his  morn- 
ing in  his  study,  before  he  goes  out  to  busi- 
ness abroad  or  for  exercise ; and  it  is  right, 
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if  possible,  that  he  should  have  it.  If  he 
then  goes  into  a cottage  or  farm-house,  they 
are  preparing  dinner,  if  not  absolutely  sate 
down  to  it ; or  the  good  woman  of  the  house 
is  washing  it  with  the  mop,  or  she  is  at  the 
wash-trough.  If  he  wait  till  after  his  dinner, 
then  they  are  at  their  tea.  In  the  evening, 
they  are  at  supper.  Then,  in  respect  to  the 
patient,  most  commonly  all  is  left  to  the  cler- 
gyman— the  patient  is  ignorant  of  the  state 
of  his  own  soul,  of  God,  and  of  Christ:  he 
knows  not  what  to  say ; or,  if  he  does,  he 
knows  nothow  to  express  himself:  he  is  unac- 
customed, perhaps,  to  confession,  to  prayer, 
and  to  praise,  and  he  does  not  join ; nor  is 
he,  with  impaired  faculties,  perhaps,  capable 
of  attending  and  receiving  what  is  offered. 
All  this  is  truly  perplexing  and  distressing. 
What  is  the  clergyman  to  do  ? He  must  do 
what  he  can;  he  must  discharge  /iis  part 
notwithstanding.  But  the  object  of  this  work 
is  not  so  much  to  administer  the  spiritual 
medicine  as  the  bodily.  To  suggest  and 
assist  in  that,  there  are  many  excellent 
treatises*.  I have  already  (Letter  IV.  p.54.) 
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taken  some  notice  of  the  Rubrics  in  the  office 
and  some  other  particulars ; and  (in  Letter 
VII.  p.  133)  I have  made  mention  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  a proper  convenience 
for  kneeling.  Another  deficiency  sometimes 
is,  proper  vessels  for  administering  the  sacra- 
ment; and  I,  therefore,  keep  a small  neat 
plate,  and  glass,  and  bottle,  in  which  I can 
take  the  wine,  and  pour  it  into  the  glass,  and 
use  the  plate  for  the  bread. 

As  a preventive  of  infection  it  may  be 
useful  to  take  some  aromatic  vinegar,  or 
other  antiseptic,  as  before  suggested  (Letter 
VII.  p.  138);  and,  as  an  antidote  to  the  un- 
pleasant smells,  which  frequently  occasion 
sickness  and  head-ache,  a couple  of  tea-spoon- 
fuls of  tincture  of  columbo,  or  a few  drops 
of  diluted  vitriolic  acid,  or  some  such  me- 
dicine. 

On  the  subject  of  visiting,  or  keeping 
aloof  from,  persons  ill  of  infectious  disorders, 
there  is  an  excellent  “ Discourse  of  Fleeing 
or  Stay  in  the  time  of  Pestilence,  whether 
lawful  for  Minister  or  People,”  in  Bishop 
Hall’s  Epistles  (Decade  iv.  Ep.  ix.  See  his 
Works  by  Pratt,  vol.  vi.  p.  217),  addressed 
“ To  Mr.  E.  A.;”  in  which  he  advises  him, 
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by  all  means,  to  remove  from  it.  He  then 
adds, — 

“ You  urge  the  instance  of  your  minister^ 
How  unequally?  There  is  not  more  lawful- 
ness in  your  flight,  than  sin  in  ours.  You 
are  your  own;  we  our  people’s.  You  are 
charged  with  a body,  which  you  may  not 
willingly  lose,  not  hazard  by  staying : we, 
with  all  their  souls,  which  to  hazard  by  ab- 
sence is  to  lose  our  own.  AYe  must  love  our 
lives ; but  not  when  they  are  rivals  with  our 
souls,  or  with  others’.  How  much  better  is 
it  to  be  dead,  than  negligent,  than  faithless  ! 
If  some  bodies  be  contagiously  sick,  shall 
all  souls  be  wilfully  neglected  ? There  can 
be  no  time  wherein  good  counsel  is  so  sea- 
sonable, so  needful.  Every  threatening  finds 
impression,  w'here  the  mind  is  prepared  by 
sensible  judgments.  AYhen  will  the  iron 
hearts  of  men  bow,  if  not  when  they  are 
heated  with  the  flame  of  God’s  affliction  ? 
Now,  then,  to  run  away  from  a necessary 
and  public  good  to  avoid  a doubtful  and  pri- 
vate evil,  is  to  run  into  a worse  evil  than  we 
would  avoid.  He,  that  will  thus  run  from 
Nineveh  to  Tarshish,  shall  find  a tempest 
and  a whale  in  his  way. 
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“ Not  that  I dare  be  an  author  to  any,  of 
the  private  visitation  of  infected  beds : I 
dare  not  without  better  warrant.  Who  ever 
said  we  were  bound  to  close  up  the  dying- 
eyes  of  every  departing  Christian ; and,  upon 
whatever  conditions,  to  hear  their  last  groans? 
If  we  had  a word,  I would  not  debate  of  the 
success.  Then,  that  were  cowardliness, 
which  now  is  wisdom.  Is  it  no  service,  that 
we  publicly  teach  and  exhort ; that  we  pri- 
vately prepare  men  for  death,  and  arm  them 
against  it ; that  our  comfortable  letters  and 
messages  stir  up  their  fainting  hearts ; that 
our  loud  voices  pierce  their  ears  afar ; unless 
we  feel  their  pulses,  and  lean  upon  their 
pillows,  and  whisper  in  their  ears  ? Daniel  is 
in  the  lion’s  den:  is  it  nothing  that  Darius 
speaks  comfort  to  him  through  the  grate, 
unless  he  go  in  to  salute  him  among  those 
fierce  companions  ? A good  minister  is  the 
common  goods  ; he  cannot  make  his  life  pe- 
culiar to  one,  without  injury  to  many.  In 
the  common  cause  of  the  Church  he  must  be 
no  niggard  of  his  life ; in  the  private  cause 
of  a neighbour’s  bodily  sickness  he  may 
soon  be  prodigal.  A good  father  may  not 
spend  his  substance  on  one  child,  and  leave 
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the  rest  beggars.  If  any  man  be  resolute  in 
the  contrary,  I would  rather  praise  his  cou- 
rage, than  imitate  his  practice.  I confess,  1 
fear,  not  so  much  death,  as  want  of  warrant 
for  death.” 

The  noble  and  affecting  examples  of 
Mompesson,  rector  of  Eyam,  in  Derbyshire, 
in  the  plague  in  1666,  and  of  “ Marseilles’ 
good  Bishop,”  in  the  plague  at  that  place 
in  1720,  will  ever  remain  as  waymarks  to 
the  clergy  in  cases  of  general  calamity*. 
Mr.  Howard  is,  perhaps,  an  instance  of  a 
person,  whose  life  was  of  public  importance, 
too  easily  sacrificing  it  for  the  assistance  of 
an  individual.  He  had,  however,  done  much 
for  mankind,  and  left  it  upon  record  for  the 
benefit  of  all  nations  and  all  ages. 

A clergyman,  in  visiting  the  sick,  especi- 
ally if  he  understands  any  thing  of  medicine f, 
will  have  many  opportunities  of  giving  ad- 

* See  Miss  Seward’s  Letters;  and  that  admirable 
selection,  the  Classical  English  Letter  Writer,  by  the 
Author  of  Lessons  for  Young  Persons  in  Humble  Life, 
p.  15  ; and  Bertrand’s  Historical  Relation  of  the 
Plague  at  Marseilles  in  the  Year  1720,  translated  by 
Anne  Plnmptre,  p.  137,  &c. 
t Note  G. 
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vice  and  making-  useful  suggestions,  both 
medical  and  economical.  He  must  not  be 
surprised  and  offended  if  these  are  not  fol- 
lowed ; nay,  if  the  persons  to  whom  he  offers 
them  should  immediately  do  directly  con- 
trary ; such  is  the  way  of  human  nature. 
But  a useful  hint  thrown  out  may  be  adopted 
immediately;  and,  if  not  now,  at  some  future 
time  ; if  not  by  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  im- 
mediately addressed,  bysomestander-by,or  by 
some  child.  “ In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed, 
and  in  the  evening  withhold  not  thy  hand ; 
for  thou  kno\vest  not  whether  shall  prosper, 
either  this  or  that,  or  whether  they  both  shall 
be  good  alike.”  (Eccles.  xi.  7.)  Not  that 
this  should  be  done  in  an  obtrusive  and  un- 
pleasant way,  but  given  as  occasion  calls  for 
it,  and  in  a friendly  and  ingratiating  manner. 
One  subject,  on  w'hich  the  poor,  and  those  a 
little  above  them,  stand  much  in  need  of  in- 
struction, is  the  treatment  of  the  dying. 
Dr.  Ferriar,  of  Manchester,  some  years  ago, 
published  Directions  on  this  head,  and  ex- 
tracts from  it  were  printed  in  the  “ Reports 
of  the  Society  for  Bettering  the  Condition 
and  Increasing  the  Comforts  of  the  Poor.” 
(Vol,  ii.  Appendix  No.  vii.)  This  was  re?* 
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printed,  "with  some  few  omissions,  in  a small 
tract,  entitled  “ Information  for  Cottagers,” 
and  by  itself,  on  one  side  of  half  a sheet  of 
paper,  to  put  up  on  the  wall  of  a cottage^ 
As  these  last  two  publications  are  not  to  be 
obtained  now,  the  extracts  shall  be  given  in 
the  Notes*,  for  the  use  of  such  clergymen  as 
may  not  have  the  Reports. 

Dr.  F.  in  his  Directions,  has  touched  upon 
the  subject  of  premature  interment,  a topic 
upon  which  much  might  be  said  ; but  1 will 
refer  yon  to  the  popular  work  of  Mr.  Taylor, 
before  quoted  (Letter  VII.  p.  13S),  and  to 
the  very  able  and  interesting  on 

the  Disorder  of  Death,  by  the  Rev.  Walter 
Whiter.  I will  only  remark,  that  bodies  cer- 
tainly should  never  be  buried  till  a change  is 
apparent;  but  that,  in  respect  to  persons  re- 
viving in  their  cofBns,  so  as  to  become  sensible 
of  their  situation,  I should  think  it  scarcely 
possible;  for,  supposing respiraiion  and  con- 
sciousness to  take  place  at  the  same  moment, 
if  the  small  portion  of  air  within  the  coffin 
is  not  already  contaminated,  it  must  be  soon, 
and  both  must  then  again  cease ; and,  if  re> 

• Note  H. 
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spiration  begin  alone,  it  must  soon  contami- 
nate the  air,  before  consciousness  can  begin ; 
and  I should  think  that  even  the  effluvia  of 
the  body  alone  must,  in  a very  short  space, 
render  the  air  unfit  for  respiration,  so  as  to 
make  re-animation  impossible. 

Of  the  many  superstitions  still  entertained 
by  the  lower  classes  in  this  enlightened  age, 
and  which  may  occur  to  your  notice  in  your 
visits  at  farm-houses  and  cottages,  I will 
mention  but  four;  namely,  witchcraft,  charms  ^ 
tokens,  and  apparitions*.  An  instance  of 
the  first  occurred  in  my  former  parish,  but  be- 
fore I went  to  it.  A man,  reputed  to  be  a 
witch,  or  wizard,  was  supposed  to  have  be- 
witched some  poultry  belonging  to  a miller, 
who,  thinking  witchcraft  a very  wicked  thing, 
yet  determined  to  employ  witchcraft  against 
witchcraft,  and  took  one  of  the  fowls,  and, 
killing  it  in  some  particular  way,  and  stick- 
ing the  heart  full  of  pins,  supposed  it  should 

* There  is  a very  curious  and  interesting  account 
of  the  superstitions  prevailing  in  a country  parish,  in 
The  Christian  Guardian  for  March  1815,  p.  86,  in  an 
article  entitled  “ A Young  Pastor’s  Account  of  the 
rude  Ignorance,  Immorality,  Dissent,  Disloyalty,  and 
Superstition  of  his  Parish.’’ 
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occasion  the  death  of  the  wizard ; who  did 
indeed  die,  and  the  miller  supposed  that  he 
had  occasioned  his  death,  and  used  to  boast 
of  it.  I attended  him  on  his  death-bed,  but 
he  never  mentioned  it  to  me,  nor  did  I hear 
of  the  circumstance  till  some  time  after  his 
death.  Had  I known  it  before,  I should  have 
represented  to  him  the  wickedness  of  his  at- 
tempt, and  have  endeavoured  to  have  brought 
him  to  repent  of  his  intended  murder,  for 
such  undoubtedly  it  was. 

In  respect  to  charms,  the  following  re- 
markable one  is  mentioned  in  The  Guide, 
(No.  xxi.  p.  250),  a quarto  periodical  pub- 
lication of  the  year  1808 : — 

“ A medical  friend  of  mine,  being  called 
in  to  attend  a child  ill  of  an  ague,  observed 
a piece  of  paper,  doubled  up  and  sealed, 
hanging  from  the  child’s  neck  by  a piece  of 
bobbin.  On  inquiring  what  it  was,  the 
mother  informed  him  it  was  A charm  for 
AGUE,  which  she  had  procured  from  the 
schoolmaster  of  the  parish,  and  that  it  must 
on  no  account  be  opened.  My  friend  remon- 
strated with  the  mother  on  the  folly  of  trust- 
ing to  such  means ; and,  giving  the  child  a 
trifle,  obtained  the  charm,  which  he  brought 
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to  me.  On  opening-  it,  it  appeared  to  con- 
tain some  writing,  which  was  written  back- 
ward ; and  lines  were  drawn  on  the  other 
side,  and  scratched  over,  to  prevent  the 
Writing  to  be  read  through  the  paper.  On 
holding  it,  however,  opposite  to  a looking- 
glass  (whose  simple  effect  the  necromancer 
had  unluckily  forgot),  we  immediately  read 
the  following  words:  ‘ When  Jesus  saw  the 
cross  whereon  his  body  was  to  be  crucified, 
he  trembled  : the  Jews  said,  thou  hast  an 
ague:  Jesus  said,  I have  not  an  ague,  and 
he  that  keepeth  these  words  in  his  mind,  or 
in  writing,  shall  have  neither  ague  nor  fever. 
The  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  soul.’ 

“ In  vain  can  this  be  called  an  age  of  rea- 
son, or  of  knowledge,  when  the  schoolmaster 
ef  a parish,  he  who  is  to  instruct  youth  in  the 
principles  of  religion — in  a parish  too,  where 
there  is  a resident  clergyman  to  superintend 
his  conduct — shall  disseminate  such  folly  and 
impiety.  I call  it  folly,  as  depending  upon 
unauthorized  means  for  the  cure  of  diseases, 
when  ‘ God  hath  appointed  the  physician,’ 
and  ‘ given  medicine  * ’ for  that  purpose,  to. 
Avhich  we  should  have  recourse,  and  trust  for 
• Eccles.  p.  xxxviii.  1 — 6 : Psalm  cxlvii.  S. 
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tis  blessing  upon  those  natural  means ; and 
I call  it  impiety,  as  it  attributes  actions  and 
■words  to  our  Saviour  which  are  not  authen- 
ticated by  the  Sacred  Writings.” 

The  supposed  tokens  oi  death  are  numerous 
and  various ; consisting  of  knockings,  of 
which . the  knocking  or  heating  of  the 
spider,  called  the  death-watch,  is  one  of  the 
most  common.  1 had  a curious  circumstance 
happened  in  my  own  house,  however,  of 
another  kind.  There  was  frequently  a 
knocking  at  the  knocker  on  the  back  door, 
and  when  a servant  went  to  open  it,  no  one 
was  to  be  seen.  I myself  supposed  that  it 
was  some  boy,  or  man,  knocking  and  running 
away  out  of  a joke ; but  it  was  said  to  have 
happened  once  when  the  maid-servant  was 
close  to  the  door,  and  opened  it  immediately, 
before  any  one  could  have  run  out  of  the 
yard,  and  still  there  was  no  one  to  be  seem 
A baby  belonging  to  my  farming-man  died* 
and  this  knocking  was  supposed  to  have  be- 
tokened the  death.  It  was  in  vain  that  I 
laughed  and  reasoned  against  it.  At  length, 
some  time  after,  my  servant  boy  was  looking- 
out  of  the  window,  and  saw  a tom-cat  jump 
up  at  the  knocker,  and,  on  its  sounding,  run 
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up  upon  the  wall.  This  shook  the  belief  in 
the  token. — A light,  a voice,  a sound,  or  an 
appearance,  are  likewise  supposed  to  be 
tokens  of  death.  The  arms,  too,  of  a dead 
person  not  growing  stiff,  or  remaining  lithe f 
as  it  is  termed,  is  said  to  betoken  another 
death  in  the  family  before  much  time  is 
elapsed. 

The  view  of  apparitions  taken  in  a ser- 
mon, called  “ The  Truth  of  the  Popular 
Notion  of  Apparitions,  or  Ghosts,  consi- 
dered by  the  Light  of  Scripture,”  by  James 
Plumptre,  B.  D.  is  the  most  satisfactory  to 
me  of  any  thing  I have  seen.  His  text  is 
Luke  xvi.  31 ; from  which  he  argues,  that  the 
rich  man,  the  spirit  in  the  place  of  torment, 
had  not  the  power  to  leave  it,  though  he 
wished  it,  and  for  a good  purpose  ; and  that 
Abraham,  if  he  had  the  power  to  send  La- 
zarus to  warn  the  rich  man’s  brethren,  did 
not  think  it  advisable,  or  likely  to  be  at- 
tended with  any  beneficial  consequences ; 
and  he  thinks  that  there  are  no  stories  of 
apparitions  (except  that  of  Samuel  to  Saul) 
of  suflScient  moment,  and  so  well  attested,  as 
to  weigh  against  this  consideration.  Dr. 
Perriar’s  “ Theory  of  Apparitions  ” throws 
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much  light  upon  the  subject  in  a physical 
point  of  view. 

Recommending  these,  and  all  the  other 
various  topics  of  my  several  letters,  to  your 
consideration;  and  with  many  wishes  for 
your  health,  happiness,  and  usefulness  in  the 
discharge  of  your  ministerial  duties. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Friend, 

Your  very  faithful  and  sincere,  &c. 
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Note  A, — Letter  I.  p.  3. 

Mr.  Pettigrew,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  the  late  John  Coakley  Lettsom, 
M.  D.  &c.,  speaking  of  Dr.  Cuming,  says,  “ Dr. 
Cuming  gave  instructions  to  Mr.  John  Ternple- 
man,  his  executor,  respecting  his  interment. 
He  requested  to  be  buried  in  the  church-yard  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  in  the  town  of  Dorchester ; 
having  been  always  of  opinion  that  the  prac- 
tice of  burying  in  churches  had  in  it  much  of 
pride  and  superstition,  and  was  besides  very  in- 
jurious to  the  health  of  the  living,  by  the  putrid 
effluvia  arising  from  the  carcasses  there  interred. 
He  therefore  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  church- 
yard ; and  that,  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  church, 
near  the  place  of  his  interment,  a piece  of  white 
marble  should  be  affixed,  on  which  the  following 
inscription  should  be  engraved : “ Near  this 

place  lie  the  remains  of  William  Cuming,  M.  D. 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
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Edinburgh,  and  of  the  Societies  of  Antiquaries 
of  London  and  Edinburgh  ; who  practised  physic 
in  this  town  and  county  during  the  space  of  fifty 
years,  and  who  desired  to  be  buried  in  the 
church-yard,  rather  than  in  the  church,  lest  he 
who  studied,  while  living,  to  promote  the  health 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  should  prove  detrimental 
to  it  when  dead.  He  was  born  in  Edinburgh, 
September  30,  N.  S.  1714.  He  died  the  25th 
of  March,  1788.”  (Vol.  i.  p.  92,  93.) 

Note  B. — Letter  I.  p.  6. 

I KNOW  not  in  what  time  a body  ceases  to  ex- 
hale its  putrid  effluvia,  and  returns  to  its  kindred 
dust.  If  any  dependence  is  to  be  placed  in 
what  the  grave-digger  says  in  Hamlet,  it  is  in 
about  eight  or  nine  years. 

Mr.  Taylor,  however,  in  his  interesting  little 
work  on  “ The  Danger  of  Premature  Interment,” 
speaking  of“  a Dissertation  wrote  by  M.  Navier, 
a physician,  and  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris,  for  shewing  the  dangerous 
consequences  of  opening  graves  before  the  bodies 
are  quite  dissolved,*’  says,  “ he  mentions  the  re- 
port of  several  grave-diggers,  all  of  whom  de- 
clared, from  experience,  that  it  was  dangerous  to 
open  tombs  in  less  than  four  years;  and  that  by 
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moisture  or  rain  dead  bodies  were  kept  from 
being  consumed.  And”...“  he  mentions  a fact, 
of  which  he  himself  was  a witness.  A grave- 
digger, in  digging  a grave,  shewed  him  the  skele- 
tons of  three  bodies,  which  had  been  buried 
one  above  another,  every  one  of  which  had  some 
of  the  hair  and  some  of  the  entrails  remaining, 
and  something  of  a fleshy  substance  upon  the 
bones,  though  the  lowermost  had  been  twenty, 
the  second  eleven,  and  the  third  eight  years 
under-ground.”  p.  110. 

Note  C. — Letter  I.  p.  10. 

In  the  Orthodox  Churchman’s  Magazine  for 
May  1804  (Vol.  vi.  p.  294),  there  is  a letter, 
signed  A London  Curate,  on  the  dilapidation  of 
Whitby  and  other  churches*,  in  which  are  some 
passages  so  much  to  the  present  purpose  that  I 
shall  transcribe  them. 

“ Do  our  archdeacons  pay  attention  to  disci- 
pline as  well  as  doctrine  ? Are  they  alert  in  the 
discharge  of  their  peculiar  duty  ? Do  they  visit 
the  churches  seriatim?  Or  do  they  only  hold 
local  visitations — I mean  visitations  held  at  one 

• See -also  Sir  James  Stonbouse’s  Letters  to  a Young 
Clergyman,  p.  278. 
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particular  church,  serving  for  a whole  district? 
Have  they  power  sufficient  to  compel  paiishioners 
to  repair  churches?  I marvel  much  at  the 
strange  apathy  with  which  parishes  behold  the 
dilapidated  state,  and  filthy  condition,  and  com- 
fortless plight  of  their  church.  Were  our  ances- 
tors liberal  enough  to  huild  churches ; and  shall 
we  think  it  much  to  repair,  to  clean,  or  to  renew 
them?  Not  that  I am  an  advocate  for  what  is 
called  ‘ repairing  and  beautifying  ’ churches,  in 
the  tasteless  and  random  way  in  which  it  is  too 
frequently  done ; which  may  rather  be  called 
‘ disfiguring  and  deforming  of  churches.’  No, 
I would  ‘ consult  the  genius  of  the  place  in  all.’ 
I would  preserve,  M'hilst  they  are  yet  capable  of 
preservation,  such  parts  as  are  verging  to  decay  ; 
and  I would  restore  such  members  of  an  eccle- 
iastical  edifice,  as  have  fallen,  in  such  a style  as 
o harmonize  with  the  rest  of  the  building.  I 
would  open  such  windows  as  the  parsimony  of 
the  last  generation  has  stopped  up : I would  let 
in  the  light  and  the  air.  Ventilation  of  most 
country  churches  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
health  of  those  who  resort  to  them.  I would 
remove  the  earth  from  their  walls,  w hich  the  con- 
tinued use  of  our  church-yards  (as  cemeteries) 
has  raised,  so  as  to  occasion  continual  damps. 
1 would  see  that  the  water  passing  down  the 
spouts  from  their  roofs  has  a due  curreut  from 
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tlie  churches.  In  many,  the  rain  is  carried  off 
the  roof,  only  to  settle  through  and  sap  the 
foundation.  I would  remove  such  innovating  in- 
cumbrances as  the  folly  of  ordinary  bricklayers 
and  carpenters  have  erected.  At  Stepney 
church,  for  instance,  a filthy  sepulchral  brick- 
built  porch  has  been  removed  from  the  west  end 
of  the  building,  and  a handsome  stone  door-way  ^ 
has  been  discovered  behind  it;  no  doubt  the 
original  entrance  into  the  church.  A porch  was 
never  wanted  here,  because  the  space  under  the 
belfry  forms  a porch  of  itself.  I hope  soon  to 
* see  a miserable  altar-piece,  of  a base  sort  of 
Grecian  architecture,  supporting  Moses  and 
Aaron,  painted  on  flat  deal  boards,  and  cut  out  in 
the  form  of  men  (just  as  you  see  figures  in  tea- 
gardens  about  London),  removed  ; and  the  east 
window’,  a handsome  specimen  of  old  English 
ARCHITECTURE  (vulgarly,  but  not  correctly, 
styled  Gothic),  opened  out.  A window,  in  the 
tower,  of  a like  kind,  it  seems  is  to  be  restored 
immediately  to  its  pristine  beauty.  ' The  drain- 
age of  the  church  has  been  already  secured.  A 
mass  of  damp  earth  has  been  removed  from 
about  it,  and  a pavement  of  flag-stones  has  been 
carried  round  the  building.  The  worthy  rector 
calls  this  process,  ‘ unburying  the  church.' — 
Then,  respecting  the  interior  of  our  churches ; 
there  is  no  need  to  make  alterations  for  altera- 
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tion’s  sake.  Our  ancestors,  and  their  architects, 
were  very  good  judges  of  the  proper  arrange- 
ment of  parts  in  the  inside  of  churches.  It  shall 
rarely  happen  that  any  good  comes  of  moving 
the  pulpit,  desk,  &c.  Least  of  all  should  they 
be  placed  in  the  middle  aisle.  The  altar, 
most  certainly,  should  ever  be  regarded  as  the 
sanctum  sanctorum  of  a Christian  church.  No- 
thing should  shut  it  out  from  the  perspective  of 
the  building : it  should  occupy  the  main  point 
of  light.  Of  late  years  (is  it  because  preaching 
is  preferred  to  praying,  nay,  to  the  solemniza- 
tion of  the  most  sacred  Christian  mysteries?),* 
the  pulpit  obstructs  the  view  of  the  altar  in 
many  newly  repaired  churches.  In  ancient 
churches  the  pulpit  is  found  on  the  north  side  of 
the  church,  near  the  entrance  of  the  chancel. 
In  most  of  the  fifty  new  churches,  in  and  about 
London,  the  pulpit  and  desk  stand,  one  on  one 
side,  and  the  other  on  the  other  side,  of  the  middle 
aisle.  But  in  churches  which  have  lately  been 
improved,  both  pulpit  and  desk  are  placed  inde- 
cently before  the  altar.  I am  sorry  to  observe, 
that  the  pulpit  in  St.  Paul’s  cathedral  has  been 
moved  from  the  spot  where  it  was  placed  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren : it  is  now  fixed,  in  the  new- 
fangled way,  directly  in  the  centre,  and  com- 
pletely blotting  out  all  the  view  of  the  altar  from 
the  entrance  of  the  choir.  But  this  is  not  all. 
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The  litany-desk  keeps  its  old  position — where 
the  priests  recite  that  impassioned  and  very  im- 
pressive part  of  the  public  service,  the  Litany, 
between  the  porch  and  the  altar‘s — but  when 
the  officiating  ministers  kneel  at  * the  failed 
stool,’  (as  it  was  anciently  called),  they  cannot 
see  the  altar  ! Their  faces  are  within  a few  feet 
of  the  pulpit,  which  directly  fronts  them.  I 
allow  that  the  new  pulpit  is  a pretty  thing ; but 
I cannot  help  wondering  at  the  temerity  of  that 
improving  hand,  which  removed  the  old  one, 
and  planted  the  new  one  where  it  now  stands. 
The  epitaph  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  already 
loses  part  of  its  force:  ‘ circumspice’  di- 
rects our  eyes  to  something  which  that  great  man 
did  not.”  p.  295. 

The  writer  cannot  forbear,  in  this  place,  to 
pay  a just  tribute  to  the  zeal  of  the  present 
worthy  Archdeacon  of  Ely,  which  has  fallen  im- 
mediately within  his  own  notice.  The  arch- 
deacon has  personally  visited  all  the  churches 
within  his  archdeaconry,  and  given  orders,  not 
only  for  their  repair,  but  also  for  such  alterations 

“ * No  doubt  the  Litany  was  ordered  to  be  said  in  this 
place,  because  of  Joel  ii.  17 : ‘ Let  the  priests,  the 
ministers  of  the  Lord,  weep  between  the  porch  and  the 
altar,  and  let  them  say.  Spare  thy  people,  O Lord, 
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and  additions  as  may  contribute  to  the  comfort 
of  those  who  frequent  them.  May  his  example 
be  universally  followed ! 

Note  D. — Letter  IV.  p.  39. 

This  is  frequently  lengthened  by  baptisms  ; 
the  churching  of  women ; notice  for  the  sacra- 
ment, the  whole  of  which  ought  to  be  read  ; and, 
four  times  in  the  year,  on  stated  days,  the  Act 
of  Parliament  against  profane  cursing  and 
swearing ; and,  four  times,  the  days  not  limited, 
the  King’s  Proclamation  against  vice,  profane- 
ness, and  immorality. 

It  may  be  advisable  to  say  something  here  on 
the  Act  against  cursing,  &c.  as  there  have  been 
instances  lately  of  clergymen  being  prosecuted 
for  not  reading  it : and,  where  it  is  not  done,  it 
is  always  a handle  for  any  ill-natured  person, 
who  may  bear  the  clergyman  any  ill-will,  to  lay 
bold  of;  besides  the  propriety  of  doing  what  is 
enjoined,  and  what  is  good  in  itself.  It  is  a lay- 
sermon  against  profaneness,  coming  in  to  second 
and  enforce  the  clergyman's  exhortations  from 
the  pulpit,  and  addressed  especially  to  some 
persons  in  office,  who  might  disregard  theadmo' 
nitions  of  the  clergyman  alone. 

Sir  James  Stonhouse,  in  his  “ Hints  from  a 
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Minister  to  his  Curate,  for  the  Management  of 
his  Parish,”  of  which  excellent  little  work  my 
copy  is  the  second  edition,  and  its  date  1776, 
says,  p.  41,  ‘'You  will  not  forget  to  read  the 
Act  of  Parliament  against  Profane  Cursing  and 
Swearing,  as  enjoined,  under  the  penalty  of  for- 
feiting five  pounds,  immediately  after  the  morn- 
ing  or  evening  prayer,  on  four  several  Sundays ; 
namely,  the  Sunday  after  Lady-day,  Midsummer, 
Michaelmas,  and  Christmas.  It  is  a long  tedi- 
ous Act,  and  it  would  take  up  too  much  time, 
and  be  useless,  to  read  all  the  forms  by  which 
the  penalties  are  levied,  and  how  they  are  to  be 
applied,  &c.  It  is  sufficient  in  foro  conscientiee 
to  abridge  it,  and  only  to  read  the  preamble  and 
the  penalty.  No  court  of  justice  would  levy  a 
fine  on  a clergyman  for  not  reading  the  whole 
Act,  when  he  reads  an  abridgment  of  it  in  this 
manner.  This  is  certainly  complying  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Law.” 

In  the  Christian  Observer  for  May  1820,  vol. 
xix.  p.  305,  is  the  following  letter:— 

“ To  the  Editor  of  the  Christian  Observer. 

“ In  consequence  of  reading  an  article  in  j’our 
number  for  February,  on  the  subject  of  the  ‘ Act 
to  prevent  Profane  Cursing  and  Swearing,’  I 
take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  the  following 
intelligence,  which  will  probably  be  interesting, 
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as  it  is  certainly  important,  to  your  clerical 
readers.  This  information  I shall  state  by  a 
fact,  and  by  an  extract  from  the  Act  in  question. 

“ At  tlie  time  of  my  receiving  holy  orders,  in 
the  year  I7ft6,  1 had  the  honour  and  happiness 
of  being  benefited  by  the  advice  and  friendship 
of  the  late  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  James)  Stonhouse, 
Rector  of  Great  and  Little  Cheverel,  Wilts. 
On  the  week  of  my  ordination,  after  giving  me 
much  kind  and  important  advice,  on  the  manner 
of  my  performing  the  service  of  the  church,  and 
on  the  subjects  of  my  sermons,  he  proceeded 
with  his  friendly  exhortation  nearly  in  the  manner 
following : — ‘ You  will  rememher  that  next 
Sunday  is  the  day  appointed  for  reading  the  Act 
against  Profane  Cursing  and  Swearing.  Be  sure 
you  do  not  neglect  to  do  this.  You  will  proba- 
bly find  the  Act  in  the  Common  Prayer-book,  or 
the  reading-desk ; but  if  not,  let  a copy  be  pro- 
cured as  soon  as  convenient.  I always  choose 
to  have  the  Act  ready  or,  at  least,  part  of  it,  in 
my  churches;  and  I hope  you  will  not  omit  it, 
as  the  observance  may  be  attended  with  benefi- 
cial effects.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that 
you  should  read  the  whole.  There  is  indeed,  in 
the  Act,  a penalty  of  five  pounds  denounced 
against  a clergyman  in  case  of  omission  or  neg- 
lect. But  you  need  not  fear  the  penalty,  as  the 
clause  which  enacts  it  is  a mere  siuUity.’  The 
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doctor  confirmed  this  assertion  by  a recital  of 
the  following  fact : — ‘ Some  time  ago,  a clergy- 
man was  informed  against  for  not  reading  the 
Swearing  Act,  and  summoned  before  the  bench 
of  magistrates  at  the  quarter  sessions  to  answer 
for  his  neglect.  The  omission  being  proved,  the 
chairman  of  the  sessions  thus  addressed  the  con- 
victed clergyman  : “ Sir,  I see  there  is  no  mitiga- 
tion of  the  penalty  ; and  I am  sorry  to  say,  that 
you  must  pay  the  whole  amount  of  the  forfeiture, 
five  pounds.”  The  clergyman  took  the  sum  from 
bis  pocket,  and  tendering  it,  addressed  the  chair- 
man— “ Sir,  I beg  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
give  me  a receipt  for  this  money.”  The  chief 
magistrate,  and  the  other  members  of  the  court, 
after  conferring  for  some  time  with  each  other, 
appeared  evidently  embarrassed.  “ Sir,”  con- 
tinued the  clergyman,  “ I hope  you  will  not  be 
offended,  if  I say  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  pay 
this  forfeiture  without  a receipt.”  “ Then,  sir,” 
replied  the  presiding  magistrate,  “ as  it  is  clear 
there  is  no  provision  made  in  this  Act  for  what 
purpose  the  penalty  is  to  be  applied,  there  is  no 
person  in  this  court  that  has  any  authority  to 
receive  it.”  The  clergyman,  on  this  decision, 
put  his  money  in  his  pocket,  and  walked  out  of 
court.’ 

“ Let  us  examine  and  observe  the  thirteenth 
clause  of  the  Act  in  question,  the  last  but  two 
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(which  have  no  reference  to  the  point  in  hand), 
and  see  whether  these  magistrates  acted  rightly, 
or  those  who  now  levy  the  penalty  upon  con- 
viction of  the  clergyman’s  omission  or  neglect. 

* And  it  is  further  enacted,  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  that  this  Act  shall  be  publicly  read 
four  several  times  in  the  year,  in  all  the  parish 
churches  and  public  chapels,  by  the  parson,  vicar, 
or  curate  of  the  respective  parishes  or  chapels, 
immediately  after  morning  or  evening  prayer, 
on  four  several  Sundays;  that  is  to  say,  the 
Sunday  next  after  the  25th  day  of  March,  24th 
of  June,  29th  of  September,  and  25th  of  Decem- 
ber, in  every  year ; or  in  case  Divine  service  shall 
not  be  performed  in  any  such  church  or  chapel, 
on  any  of  the  Sundays  before  mentioned,  then 
upon  the  first  Sunday  after  any  of  the  said 
quarterly  days  on  which  Divine  service  shall 
happen  to  be  performed  in  any  such  church  or 
chapel ; under  the  pain  of  forfeiting  the  sum 
of  five  pounds  for  every  such  omission  or  neg- 
lect, to  be  levied  by  distress  and  sale  of  tlie 
offender’s  goods  and  chattels,  by  virtue  of  a 
warrant  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  any  one 
justice,  mayor,  bailiff,  or  other  chief  magistrate, 
as  aforesaid.’ 

Your  clerical  readers,  sir,  will  remember  that 
the  manner  in  which  the  preceding  forfeitures 
are  to  be  disposed  of  is  provided  for.  The 
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penalty  of  the  offender  is  to  be  given  to  the  poor 
of  the  parish  in  which  the  offence  may  be  com- 
mitted. The  magistrate’s  penally  of  five  pounds 
is  to  be  divided  between  the  informer  and  the 
poor  of  the  parish,  as  before ; and  the  same 
provision  is  made  for  the  disposal  of  the  con- 
stable’s forfeiture  of  forty  shillings.  But  in 
respect  of  the  clergyman’s  penalty  of  five  pounds, 
there  being  no  provision  made  for  the  disposal  of 
it,  as  in  all  the  other  cases  of  offence  or  neglect, 
it  certainly  appears  that  no  one  can  be  autho- 
rized to  receive  it.  I have  never  heard  any 
other  person,  besides  the  late  Sir  James  Ston- 
house,  make  the  foregoing  statement  respecting 
this  clause  of  the  Act;  I am,  however,  de- 
cidedly of  opinion,  that  the  assertion  of  my 
late  valuable  and  respected  friend  is  legally 
correct,  and  that  the. penalty,  as  far  as  the  clergy 
are  concerned,  is  ‘ a mere  nullity,' 

“ I should  be  sorry  if  this  communication 
should  be  a means  of  preventing  a clergyman 
from  reading,  at  least,  an  abstract  of  the  Act  on 
the  appointed  day,  where  there  is  a prospect  of 
any  good  being  effected  by  it ; but  as  far  as  it 
may  be  the  occasion  of  delivering  a clerical 
brother  from  a penalty,  which  perhaps  cannot  be 
generally  approved,  1 shall  cordially  rejoice. 

' »H.  G.” 
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In  addition  to  this,  it  might  be  said,  that  the 
twelfth  section  of  the  Act  provides,  “ That  no 
person  shall  be  prosecuted  or  troubled  for  any 
offence  against  this  statute  hereinbefore  or 
hereinafter  mentioned,  unless  the  same  be  proved 
or  prosecuted  within  eight  days  next  after  the 
offence  is  committed.”  So  that  a clergyman  is 
safe  after  eight  days  from  the  day  on  which  it 
ought  to  have  been  read,  and  he  is  safe  at  any 
time  by  reading  it. 

This  Act  is  to  be  found  in  an  octavo  volume, 
printed  at  Oxford  in  1806,  called,  “ The  Clergy- 
man’s Assistant,  or  a Collection  of  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, Forms,  and  Ordinances,  relative  to 
certain  Duties  c and  Rights  of  the  Parochial 
Clergy.”  It  occupies  six  pages  in  this  closely- 
printed  volume  ; and  the  first  time  I read  it  in 
church,  it  took  me  eighteen  minutes  to  read  it 
(distinctly,  and  at  a moderate  rate.  Since  see- 
ing the  foregoing  letter,  I have  ventured  to 
abridge  the  Act,  and  omit  the  fifth  section,  which 
relates  to  soldiers  and  sailors,  as  not  being  ap- 
plicable to  a country  parish,  unless  I saw  either 
among  my  congregation,  and  the  eighth  which 
gives  the  form  of  conviction,  which  is  chiefly 
for  the  use  of  magistrates.  The  omission  of 
these  shortens  it  a full  page.  I still  farther 
shorten  it,  and  make  it  less  tiresome,  both  to  the 
reader  and  hearer,  by  curtailing  the  repetitions 
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of  “ mayor,  justice,  bailiff,  or  other  chief  magis- 
trate,” &c.  “ constable,  petty  constable,  tithing 
man,  or  other  peace  officer,”  &c.;  by,  after  the 
first  time  of  their  occurring,  mentioning  only 
the  first  and  the  last,  as  “ mayor,  or  other  chief 
magistrate,”  or  “ mayor,  and  so  forth,”  or 
” constable,  or  other  peace  officer,”  or  “ con- 
stable and  so  forth,”  and  it  now  takes  me  but 
about  twelve  minutes ; and,  as  my  sermon  is  al- 
ternately morning  and  afternoon,  if  the  Act  occurs 
on  the  same  morning  with  the  sermon,  I select  a 
short  one ; so  that  I make  it  no  great  additional 
fatigue,  except,  perhaps,  to  the  swearer  him- 
self, who  stands  in  need  of  the  memento  and 
reproof. 


Note  E. — Letter  VII.  p.  145. 

A GREAT  desideratum  in  every  parish  is  a 
public  record  of  the  quantity,  by  actual  mea- 
surement and  value  of  the  property  on  which 
each  occupier  is  rated  to  the  poor  and  church 
rates.  For  want  of  this,  there  is  frequently 
great  inequality  and  injustice  in  the  rates.  The 
old  inhabitants  are,  perhaps,  rated  on  an  old 
and  low  estimation ; and  when  new  occupiers 
come  into  the  parish,  they  are  raised,  and  hav- 
ing no  means  to  ascertain  the  quantities  of  the 
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older  inhabitants,  they  are  obliged  to  acquiesce. 
It  would  be  an  excellent  thing,  if  Parliament 
would  pass  an  Act  for  the  survey  and  admea- 
surement and  making  a terriar  of  every  parish, 
with  the  precise  quantity  of  every  occupier;  and 
that  all  alterations  of  property,  from  time  to 
time,  should  be  entered  in  this  book,  or  terriar. 

Note  F.-— Letter  VIII.  p.  147. 

The  books  on  the  pastoral  care  treat  of  this 
important  duty.  An  octavo  volume  was  printed 
at  Oxford,  in  the  year  1807,  called,  The  Cler- 
gyman’s Instructor,  or  a Collection  of  Tracts  on 
the  Ministerial  Duties,”  which  is  truly  valuable. 
The  first  tract  in  the  volume,  is  that  golden 
treatise,  Herbert’s  Country  Parson  ; but  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  some  notes  were  not  added 
to  it,  to  make  it  still  more  useful  in  modern 
times.  It  contains  also,  besides  other  valuable 
tracts,  Burnet’s  Pastoral  Care.  The  last  tract 
in  the  volume  is  Tractaius  de  Visitatione  Injir- 
morum,  &c.  Auctore  Johannes  Stearne,  S.  T.  D.* 

* A translation  of  this,  “ by  a Country  Clergyman,” 
was  printed  at  Exeter,  some  years  ago,  without  a date. 
The  pious  Hervey,  in  the  postscript  of  a letter,  of 
about  the  year  1766,  says,  “ I am  told,  and  grieved  I 
am  to  hear  it,  that  the  once  zealous  Mr.  U grown 
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at  the  end  of  which  is  a list  of  books  useful  on 
this  head.  To  this  list  I wish  to  add, — 

Ostervald’s  Lectures  on  the  Exercise  of  the 
Sacred  Ministry ; translated  by  Stevens. 
Gerrard’s  Pastoral  Care. 

Smith’s  Lectures  on  the  Nature  and  End  of 
the  Sacred  Office. 

quite  indolent  (no  very  laudable  character  for  a cler- 
gyman), and  has  entirely  laid  aside  his  translation  and 
improvement  of  the  elegant  Dr.  Stearne,  De  Visitatione 
InJU-morum.  He  shewed  me  a specimen  of  it  some 
months  ago:  the  translation  was  spirited,  and  the  notes 
well  calculated  to  supply  the  author’s  deficiencies. 
Nothing  perhaps  is  more  wanted,  or  would  he  more 
useful  (especially  to  the  clergy),  than  a judicious 
treatise  on  Visiting  the  Sick,  in  a neat  pocket  volume  ; 
but  I am  sensible  there  is  nothing  equally  difiicult  to 
execute.  I never  yet  saw  one  to  my  mind.  The  Cler- 
gymans Companion,  as  it  is  called,  is  little  more  than  a 
collection  of  prayers,  with  the  Order  of  Visitation  of 
the  Sick,  out  of  the  Common  Prayer,  the  Communion 
Service,  and  the  Office  of  Public  and  Private  Baptism... 
If  methinks  such  a man  as  Mr.  Walker  of  Truro  could 
find  time  to  set  about  it,  it  would  be  done  effectually ; 
because  he  is  a most  expei'ienced  Christian,,  and  has  long 
been  accustomed  to  the  chambers  of  the  sick;  and 
would  write  from  facts,  and  his  own  knowledge  of  the 
human  mind.  I would  not  give  a rush  for  a jumble 
compiled  from  ditFerent  authors.  That  is  the  labour 
of  the  Acad,  and  not  the  feeling  of  the  heart ; and  can 
never  produce  the  effects  I wish  to  see.’’  Hervey’s- 
Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  163. 
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The  New  Manual  of  Devotion. 

Bishop  Wilson’s  Parochialia. 

Stonhouse’s  Every  Man’s  Assistant,  and  the 
Sick  Man’s  Friend. 

Stanhope’s  Meditations  and  Prayers  for  Sick 
Persons. 

Mant  on  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick. 

Seeker’s  Two  Sermons  on  the  Duties  of  the 
Sick : edited  by  Stevens. 

The  Parish  Priest’s  Manual. 

The  Pastoral  Care.  A Didactic  Poem  in 
Three  Parts.  With  Notes. 


Note  G. — Letter  VIII.  p.  151. 

Those  who  are  designed  for  the  ministry,  and 
brought  up  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  have 
a most  convenient  opportunity  of  getting  some 
knowledge  in  Domestic  Medicine,  from  the  lec- 
tures of  the  Downing  Professor,  on  that  parti- 
cular subject.  They  were,  however,  but  very 
thinly  attended  when  the  writer  of  this  resided 
in  the  University.  In  some  years  the  Professor 
could  not  get  a sufficient  number  to  make  up 
an  audience.  He  hopes  they  are  better  attended 
now.  Every  clergyman  should  have  in  his  house 
A Medicine  Chesty  and  Dr.  Buchan's  Domes- 
tic Medicine,  Reece's  Domestic  Medical  Guide 
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and  Dictionary  of  Popular  Medicine,  and  an 
excellent  little  work  lately  published,  called 
Medical  Hints,  designed  for  the  use  of  clergy- 
men and  others,  in  places  where  professional  ad- 
vice cannot  he  immediately  procured.  JBy  a 
Medical  Practitioner  retired  from  business. 

Note  H. — Letter  VIII.  p.  153. 

Extract  from  Dr.  Ferriar’s  Directions  as  to  the 
Treatment  of  the  Dying.  ‘ 

The  parting  hour  of  the  cottager  is  so  fre- 
quently committed  to  the  sole  care  and  conduct 
of  his  uninstructed  neighbours  and friends,  that, 
with  Dr.  Ferriar's  permission,  I have  inserted 
an  extract  from  his  directions  as  to  the  treat- 
ment OF  the  dying;  hoping  that  the  lessons 
of  sound  sense  and  medical  knowledge  which  it 
contains,  may  find  their  way  into  the  cottage, 
and  assist  the  child,  the  wife,  and  the  neighbour, 
in  their  last  offices  to  their  dying  friend.  The 
dispersion  of  the  mere  animal  terrors  of  death, 
and  the  consideration  that  the  close  of  an  useful 
and  religious  life  is  the  welcome  repose  of  a 
wearied  soul,  resting  in  the  joyful  hope  of  awak- 
ing  to  glory  and  happiness,  may  tend  to  relieve 
the  anxiety  of  weak  spirits,  and  to  remove  those 
doubts  which  will  sometimes  molest  even  firmer 
minds.  While  we  consider  the  pleasure  with 
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which  we  close  an  active  and  well-spent  day  in 
sleep,  and  proceed  from  it  to  contemplate  the 
serene  composure  with  which  a good  Christian 
may  receive  his  dismission  from  mortal  care, 
the  mind  is  both  strengthened  and  improved. 
But  these  consolations  are  peculiar  to  the  vir- 
tuous; they  carry  no  relief  to  the  selfish  volup- 
tuary, or  the  frivolous  idler.  The  real  and  in- 
supportable pangs  of  a guilty  conscienee,  at  the 
hour  of  death,  must  effectually  prevent  the  slaves 
of  sin,  sensuality,  and  self-indulgence,  from  de- 
ceiving themselves,  even  with  a momentary  hope, 
that  their  last  hours  shall  be  calm  and  undis- 
turbed, and  that  they  shall  sink  into  peaceful  and 
desired  repose;  when  the  soul  must  be  harassed 
by  a thousand  anxious  thoughts — must  be  aggra- 
vated by  the  memory  of  the  past,  by  the  conside- 
ration of  the  present,  and  by  the  dread  of  tlu 
future ; and  see  nothing  but  horror  and  fearful 
indignation  before  it. 

OF  THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE  DYING. 

When  the  approach  of  death  is  ascertained, 
either  from  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  or  by 
the  patient’s  own  feelings,  the  friendly  offices  of 
the  physician  are  not  less  grateful  to  the  sick, 
than  satisfactory  to  the  surrounding  relations. 
He  will  not,  like  ignorant  practitioners,  torment 
his  patient  with  unavailing  attempts  to  stimulate 
the  dissolving  system,  from  the  idle  vanity  of  pro- 
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longing-  the  flutter  of  the  pulse  for  a few  more 
vibrations.  If  he  cannot  alleviate  his  situation 
he  will  protect  him  against  every  suffering  which 
has  not  been  attached  to  it  by  nature. 

While  the  senses  remain  perfect,  the  patient 
ought  to  direct  his  own  conduct,  both  in  his  de- 
votional exercises,  and  in  the  last  interchange  of 
affection  with  his  friends.  The  powers  of  the 
mind,  after  being  forcibly  exerted  on  those  ob- 
jects, commonly  sink  into  complete  debility,  and, 
respiration  becoming  weaker  every  moment,  the 
patient  is  rendered  apparently  insensible  to  every 
thing  around  him.  But  the  circumstances  of  the 
disease  occasion  much  variety  in  this  progress. 
In  fevers,  when  the  brain  suffers  by  suppuration, 
the  interval  between  oppression  and  death  is 
hardly  discernible.  In  the  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  the  patient  is  generally  collected  previous 
to  death.  Indeed,  in  most  cases  in  which  the 
patient  is  destroyed  by  the  rapidity  of  the  circu- 
lation, there  is  a sort  of  lucid  interval  immedi- 
ately before  dissolution ; because  the  action  of 
the  vessels  is  at  length  retarded  by  the  debility 
of  the  dying  state.  This  may  be  perceived  by 
the  looks  and  gestures,  even  when  the  patient  is 
incapable  of  speaking. 

In  those  who  die  of  chronic  diseases,  the  gra- 
dation is  more  slow  and  distinct.  Consumptive 
patients  are  sometimes  in  a dying  state  during 
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several  days;  they  appear  at  such  times  to  suffer 
little,  but  they  languish  for  complete  dissolution  ; 
and  I have  known  them  express  great  uneasi- 
ness when  they  have  been  recalled  from  the 
commencement  of  insensibility  by  the  cries  of 
their  friends,  or  the  efforts  of  the  attendants  to 
produce  pain. 

In  observing  persons  in  this  situation,  I have 
always  been  impressed  with  ah  idea,  that  the  ap- 
proach of  actual  death  produces  a sensation 
similar  to  that  of  falling  asleep.  The  disturbance 
of  respiration  is  the  only  apparent  source  of  un- 
easiness to  the  dying,  and  sensibility  seems  to 
be  impaired  in  exact  proportion  to  the  decrease 
of  that  function.  Besides,  both  the  impression 
of  present  objects,  and  those  recalled  by  me- 
mory, are  influenced  by  the  extreme  debility  of 
the  patient,  whose  wish  is  for  absolute  rest. 

In  some  delicate  and  irritable  persons,  a kind 
of  struggle  is  sometimes  excited  when  respiration 
becomes  very  difficult.  I have  known  this  effort 
proceed  so  far,  that  the  patient  a very  few  mi- 
nutes before  death,  has  started  out  of  bed,  and 
stood  erect  for  a moment.  But  this  appeared  to 
be  the  effect  of  apprehension.  Those  who  re- 
sign themselves  quietly  to  their  feelings  seem  to 
fare  best. 

The  action  of  the  arterial  system  is  gradually 
destroyed,  and  not  always  in  the  same  direction,. 
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This  clifterence  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
destroying  cause:  when  this  is  general  debility, 
however  produced,  the  pulse  ceases  first  in  the 
extremities,  which  become  entirely  cold,  and  the 
larger  vessels  die  successively,  till  the  action  of 
the  heart  is  itself  extinguished.  In  the  nurses’ 
phrase,  the  patient  dies  upward.  But  when  the 
cause  of  death  is  a more  partial  affection,  in 
apoplexy  for  example,  the  pulse  continues  in  the 
wrists  and  feet,  and  those  parts  even  feel  to  the 
hand  uncommonly  warm,  just  before  death. 

One  of  the  surest  indications  of  the  nearness 
of  death,  is  the  alternate  tossing  of  the  arras, 
from  the  breast  backwards.  This,  perhaps,  is 
an  effort  to  assist  the  muscles  which  dilate  the 
chest. 

The  length  of  the  interval  between  insensi- 
bility and  the  absolute  cessation  of  existence, 
which  occurs  in  so  many  cases,  has  given  rise  to 
a multitude  of  superstitious  notions,  and  mis- 
chievous practices  among  the  vulgar.  The 
effects  of  these  impressions  still  remain.  It  is  a 
prevalent  opinion  among  nurses*  and  servants, 

• I remember  an  instance  in  college  of  a person 
dying,  and  the  two  nurses  who  attended  him  heaped 
clothes  upon  him  whilst  he  was  dying,  because  every 
thing  upon  the  bed,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  to  bo 
their  parkesy, — perquisite. — Author, 
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that  a patient,  whose  death  is  lingering,  cannot 
quit  life  while  he  remains  on  a common  bed  ; and 
that  it  is  necessary  to  drag  the  bed  away,  and  to 
place  him  on  the  mattrass.  This  piece  of  cruelty 
is  often  practised,  when  the  attendants  are  left 
to  themselves. 

Another  improper  practice,  is  the  precipita- 
tion with  which  the  attendants  lay  out  the  body, 
immediately  after  death  appears  to  have  taken 
place  *.  I have  known  them  strip  the  body  in 
very  cold  stormy  weather,  and  wrap  it  in  cold 
linen,  throwing  a single  sheet  over  it,  and  open- 
ing the  doors  and  windows  of  the  apartment,  in 
little  more  than  half  an  hour  after  a patient  had 
died  suddenly. 

It  is  too  certain,  that  the  helpless  patient  often 
feels  these  cruelties,  after  he  has  become  unable 
to  express  his  sensations  distinctly.  The  testi- 
mony of  persons  who  have  recovered  from  appa- 
rent death,  leaves  no  doubt  on  this  head.  Per- 
haps a more  deplorable  condition  can  scarcely 
be  conceived,  than  that  of  the  expiring  master  of 

* An  instance  occurred  while  I was  in  college,  of 
a yonng  man  being  very  ill,  and  apparently  dying; 
and  being  left  to  the  nurse,  bis  father,  who  had  been 
sent  for,  came  in  and  found  the  nurse  laying;  him  out. 
The  father  interfered,  and  the  young  man  was  restored. 
— Author. 
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a family,  transferred  from  the  soothing  care  of 
his  friends,  to  the  officious  folly  or  rugged  in- 
difference of  servants.  This  is  a state  of  suf- 
fering to  which  we  are  all  exposed ; and,  if  it 
were  unavoidable,  I should  be  far  from  desiring 
to  unveil  so  afflicting  a prospect ; but  the  means 
of  prevention  are  so  easy,  that  I cannot  forbear 
to  solicit  the  public  attention  to  them. 

When  the  tossing  of  the  arms,  which  I have 
described,  the  rattling  noise  in  respiration,  and 
difficulty  of  swallowing,  have  come  on,  all  un- 
necessary noise  and  bustle  about  the  dying  per- 
son should  be  prohibited.  The  bed-curtains 
should  be  drawn  nearly  close,  and  unless  the  pa- 
tient should  place  himself  in  a posture  evidently 
uneasy,  he  should  be  left  undisturbed.  Excla- 
mations of  grief,  and  the  crowding  of  the  family 
round  the  bed,  only  serve  to  harass  him. 

The  common  practice  of  plying  him  with 
liquors  of  different  kinds,  and  of  forcing  them 
into  his  mouth  when  he  cannot  s\vallow,  should 
be  totally  abstained  from. 

When  he  no  longer  breathes,  one  person  only 
should  remain  in  the  room,  who  should  take 
care  that  no  alteration  be  made  in  the  state  of 
the  bed : every  thing  should  be  conducted  as  if 
he  were  in  a transitory  sleep.  If  the  weather  be 
hot,  the  windows  of  the  room  may  be  opened, 
and  the  bed  curtains  undrawn,  in  the  course  of 
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two  or  three  hours.  In  winter  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  withdraw  the  curtains  within  that  time. 

There  can  be  no  just  reason  for  the  haste, 
with  which  it  is  usual  to  lay  out  the  body.  Se- 
veral hours  may  be  properly  suffered  to  elapse, 
before  this  is  done ; for  the  joints  do  not  com- 
monly become  rigid  for  a considerable  time.  At 
the  end  of  that  period,  the  body  M'ill  be  com- 
pletely cold,  and  all  remains  of  sensibility  will 
have  been  extinguished. 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  excite,  by  these 
remarks,  apprehensions  respecting  premature  in- 
terment, in  those  who  may  be  led  to  peruse  this 
paper,  without  much  knowledge  of  medical  sub- 
jects. The  period  to  which  I wish  to  direct  at- 
tention, precedes  the  funeral  by  several  days, 
according  to  the  custom  of  this  country ; and  it 
must  require  uncommon  folly  to  incur  any  ha- 
zard of  such  an  event. 

Happily  the  usage  of  keeping  the  body  unbu- 
ried  during  several  days,  is  so  firmly  established 
in  this  country,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  speculate 
on  such  abuses.  The  slightest  appearance  of 
putrefaction  affords  sufficient  security  against 
any  revisiting  of  life;  and  marks  of  this  nature 
are  almost  always  visible  before  the  date  of  in- 
terment observed  here*. 

• In  the  parish  where  the  anthor  resides,  it  is  usual 
with  the  poor  to  bury  on  the  third  day.  They  do  not 
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keep  the  body  longer,  on  account  of  the  expense'  of 
having  a person  to  sit  up  with  it.  The  late  excellent 
Mrs.  Trimmer  remained  so  long  unchanged  after  her 
death,  that  she  was  not  buried  till  the  day  three  weeks 
on  which  that  event  took  place.  In  an  instance  known 
to  the  author,  a gentleman  was  supposed  to  be  dead 
while  he  was  only  in  a trance,  but  unable  to  move  or 
speak;  and  it  was  only  by  a violent  effort,  occasioned 
by  the  horror  which  he  experienced  when  the  persons 
were  preparing  to  put  him  into  his  coffin,  that  he  was 
able  to  make  his  state  known,  and  to  recover. — Author, 


ADDENDA  TO  LETTER  IV. 

{p.  50.) 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  the  author  has 
been  informed,  that  the  clergyman  who  had  the 
controversy  with  the  late  Bishop^  of  Bristol, 
respecting  the  giving  the  bread  and  the  wine  to 
several  communicants  at  one  repetition  of  the 
administering  words,  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Biddulph, 
of  Bristol ; and  that  he  made  use  of  the  argu- 
ment here  suggested,  and  that  the  bishop  did 
not  urge  the  matter  any  farther. 

The  author  has,  also,  since  seen,  in  a church 
in  a market-town,  the  words  of  administration. 
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The  Body,”  &c.  and  “ The  Blood,”  &c.  printed 
in  large  letters  on  tablets  in  frames,  and  put  up 
at  each  end  of  the  communion  rails ; so  that, 
should  the  clergyman’s  memory  fail  him,  he 
could  turn  his  eyes  to  the  words  in  an  instant. 
At  other  times  they  serve  as  a useful  subject  for 
meditation  to  the  congregation,  or  to  visitors  to 
the  church. 
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church  there,  70. — Lectures  in 
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Cicero  mentioned,  31 ; Note,  92. 
Clarke,  Dr.  Adam,  his  Letter  to 
a Preacher,  referred  to,  13; 
quoted,  21, 126,  127. — His  Edi- 
tion of  Fleury  on  the  Israelites, 

72. 

Clai'ke,  Sir  A.,  his  Essay  on 
Bathing  quoted,  131. 

Classical  English  Letter  Writer 
mentioned,  151. 

Clergyman's  Assistant,  the,  re 
ferred  to,  174.— Instructor,  176. 
Clothes,  21. 

Clothing  of  a Clergyman  for 
Church,  17,  120,  145. 

Coif  lot  the  head,  alluded  to,  20. 

— Mentioned,  137. 

Columho,  tincture  of,  148. 


College,  East  India,  chapel  there 
warmed,  9- 

Common  Prayer,  on  reading  the, 
83. 

CoTOmMMzoTj Service,  on  the  mode 
of  performing,  48,  56,  187. 

Congregation,  remarks  on  tlie, 
14,  89. 

Cowsemes,  mentioned,  II9. 

Consumptions  cured,  113. 

Cumberland,  Bishop,  an  axiom 
of  his  quoted.  Preface  iii. 

Cuming,  Dr.,  on  burying  in 
churches,  I6I. 

Curate,  a Loudon,  on  the  con- 
struction of  a sounding-board, 
77. — On  the  repair  of  churches, 
16.3. 

Curates,  remarks  on,  46. 

Currants , red  and  black,  made 
into  jelly,  II7. — Paste,  drops, 
rob,  ib. 

Damp  churches,  2,  21. — Clothes, 
21  — Beds,  ib. 

Dawson,  Benjamin,  his  Bath  Lo- 
zenges, 110. 

Dead  bodies,  to  prevent  the 
stealing  of,141.— On  the  infec- 
tion of,  142,  162. — Time  in  re- 
turning to  dust,  162. 

Deans,  rural,  their  attention  to 
the  repair  and  comfort  of 
churches,  10. 

Death,  the  disorder  of.  Disserta- 
tion on,  153. 

Desk,  the  reading,  23,  28,  33. 

Dissenters,  tlio,  have  an  advan- 
tage in  the  construction  of 
their  meeting  houses,  10. — Ob- 
ject to  the.  repetitions  in  our 
church  service,  40. — Visited  in 
sickness,  64. 

Dijon,  cathedral  of,  fumigated, 11. 

Donne,  Dr.,  on  one  Sunday 
chooses  text  for  the  following, 
124. 
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Downing  Lectures  in  Medicine, 

178. 

Drops  of  sugar  and  fruit,  ll6. 

Dying,  treatment  of  the,  152 

Ease  and  Comfort,  the  ma 
chine  so  called,  36. 

Effluvia,  unpleasant,  4,  11,  87, 
138,  139. 

Eggs  taken  fbr  the  voice,  II9. 

the  Archdeacon  of,  his  atten- 
tion to  the  repair  of  churches 
in  bis  archdeaconry,  167. 

Emulsions  mentioned,  II9. 

Enfield's  Exercises  in  Elocution 
quoted,  83. 

Erskine,  Lord,  his  use  of  opium, 
123. 

Eryngo  root,  candied,  II9. 

Ezra,  liis  attitude  in  teaching, 
70,  73. 

JaiTit'fj/ Receipt  Book,  the,  quoted, 
100,110,113. 

Fatigue,  remedies  for,  127. 

Ferriar,  Dr.,  his  Treatment  of 
the  Dying,  152,  179.  — Ilis 
Theory  of  Apparitions,  153. 

Fleury,  Abbe  Claud,  his  Man- 
ners of  the  Israelites  quoted,  72 

Franklin,  Dr.  Benjamin,  his  re- 
vision of  the  Liturgy,  41 — His 
idea  respecting  the  mark  of 
interrogation,  67. 

Fruits,  preserved,  117- 

Funerals,  remarks  on  the  time 
of,  99,  135. 

Gaiters  mentioned,  I9. 

Galen  quoted,  13. 

Ginger  loaenges,  113,  114. 

Classe,  Dr.,  his  Vestry  Medicine 
Chest,  15. 

Glories  used  jn  church,  20. 

Godfathers  and  godinotliers,  on 
addressing  them  at  baptisms, 
58. 


Goloshes  mentioned,  18,  1.38. 

Gown,  the,  19- 

Grace  digger's,  their  unhealtliy 
occupation,  139- — Mentioned, 

162. 

Guide,  the,  quoted,  155. 

Hall,  Bishop,  his  Works  quoted, 
71,  88,  148. — His  Contempla- 
tions recommended,  125. 

Hamlet  referred  to,  162. 

Hassocks,  mentioned,  24,  26,  77>. 
133,  135. 

Herbert,  Rev.  George,  men- 
tioned, 137,  176. 

Hervey,  Rev.  James,  on  Visiting 
the  Sick,  176. 

JEfey,  Dr.  John,  his  saying  on  our 
_not  making  alterations,  44.—. 
Used  to  sing  with  the  singers 
in  his  church,  47. 

Hinchcliffe,  Bishop,  his  distinct 
manner  of  preaching,  9*5- 

Hoare,  Prince,  his  Memoirs  of 
Granville  Sharp  quoted,  44. 

Hoarseness,  remedies  for,  99, 
117,118,119. 

Homily,  the,  on  repairing 
churches,  quoted, 2. 

Honey,  the  use  of  it  in  hoarse- 
ness, 100,  104. 

Horehound,  candied,  mentioned, 

119. 

Horne,  Bishog,  his  Life  by  Jones 
quoted,  95. — His  Commentary 
on  the  Psalms  mentioned, 
125. 

Hort,  Archbishop,  on  the  Ma- 
nagement of  the  Voice,  94. 

Howard,  Johu,  mentioned,  151. 

Infection,  preventive  of,  11,  138, 
148. 

Interment,  premature,  remarks 
on,  138,  153,  186. 

Interrogation,  the  mark  of,  ob- 
servation on,  67. 
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Intoxication  from  landanum 
and  opium,  123. 

Italian  Singers'  remedy  for 
hoarseness,  UK). 

Jones,  the  Rev.  W.,  of  Nayland, 
on  Preaching,  95. 

Kemble,'M.t ,,  his  nse  of  opinro,123. 

Kneeling,  remarks  on,  23, 24, 133. 

Jaudanum  used  to  exhilarate 
the  spirits,  123. 

Lavender,  spirit  of,  used  as  a 
tonic,  122. 

Letters,  on  receiving  them  on  a 
Sunday,  125. 

Lettsom,  J.  C.,  his  Memoirs 
quoted,  161. 

Liquorice,  Spanish,  the  use  of, 
108,  114. 

Lloyd,  Dr.  T.,  his  detection  of 
adulterated  lozenges,  ll4. 

Lord’s  Prayer,  the  number  of 
times  that  it  occurs  in  the 
church  service,  42,  Note. 

Lozenges,  remarks  on,  106. — 
Tolu,  or  White  Pectoral,  108  — 
Liquorice,  ib. — Opium,  lOQ. — 
Dawson’s,  110. — Pattirosa,  ib. 
— French,  of  Marshmallows,  ib. 
— of  Blois,  111. — Magnesia,  113. 
— Nitre,  ib. — Ginger  adulte- 
rated, 114  — Cardiac,  or  Sports- 
man’s, 118. — Fattigumo,  ib. 

Magnesia  Lozenges,  113. 

Mansel,  Bishop,  his  controversy 
■with  one  of  his  clergy,  respect- 
ing the  mode  of  administering 
the  Sacrament,  50, 187. 

Marseilles'  good  bishop,  men- 
tioned, 151. 

Mason,  the  Rev.  W.,  used  false 
teeth  for  his  voice,  121. 

Marriage,  Banns  of,  51,  6l. — 
service,  f)l,  134. — Act  respect- 
ing, 51. 52. 


Marmontel,  his  observations  on 
pulpits,  29. 

Marshmallows,  Lozenges  of,  110. 

Martyn,  Rev.  H.,  complains  of 
the  fatigue  of  doing  duty, 40. 

Medical  Guide,  Domestic,  Dr. 
Reece’s,  recommended,  176. 

Medical  Hints,  the  book  so 
called,  recommended,  179‘ 

Medicine  Chest  recommended, 
15, 178. 

Medicine,  Domestic,  Dr.  Bu- 
chan’s, -quoted,  4,  11 9- — Re- 
commended, 178. 

Meeting-houses,  often  more  con- 
venient than  churches,  10. 

Merton  College,  Oxford,  early 
service  there,  39- 

Milner,  Dr.,  his  . attitude  in 
preaching,  75. 

Mompesson,  rector  of  Eyam, 
mentioned,  151. 

Mondayish,  the  term  explained, 
40. 

Muff,  a,  used  by  a clergyman, 20. 

Murder,  committed  by  putting 
persons  into  damp  beds,  23. 

Narionwe honey, its  virtues,  100. 

Navier,  Mons.,  on  Effluvia  from 
Dead  Bodie.s,  138, 139, 

Neckcloth,  on  tying  the,  120. 

Nerves,  on  the,  121. 

Nitre  lozenges,  11.3. — Plain,  114. 
— Sweet  spirit  of,  119- 

Nosegay,  the  use  of  one  recom- 
mended, 87. — Medicated,  88. 

Nurses,  the  superstition  and  want 
of  feeling  of  some,  183,184,  note. 

Offices,  the  Book  of,  mentioned, 
' 60,  65. 

Opium,  lozenges  of,  lOQ. — Pills, 
123, 

Oppodeldoc,  used  for  fatigue  in 
the  throat,  120. 

Oranges,  used  in  church,  122. 
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Organs  mentioned,  47,  48. 

Orthodox  Churchman’s  Maga< 
zine  quoted,  77,  l63. 

OrtOT?,  Job,  on  the  Care  of  the 
Voice,  97. — On  Spending  Sa- 
turday, 124. 

Oxymcl  mentioned,  105. 

Parson,\.he  Country,  mentioned, 
137,  176. 

Pathcrns,  drugs,  &c.  sold  by,  II7. 

Pattirosa  lozenges,  how  to  make, 

110. 

Paul,  St.  his  concern  for  Timo- 
thy’s health,  tUlepage.~- 
Preaching  at  Athens,  29, 30i 

Pearson,  Dr,  Ed.,  his  Letter  to 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval 
referred  to,  45. 

Percival,  Dr.,  on  Famine,  118. 

Pestilence,  the  duties  of  minis- 
ters in  time  of,  3-48. 

PettigrexB,  T.  J,,  his  Memoirs  of 
Dr.  Lettsom  quoted,  I61, 

Pew,  the  reading,  23,  28 — Re- 
marks on  pews,  32. 

PiUs  recommended,  123, 131. 

Plumptre,  Anne,  her  Translation 
of  ^rtrand,  on  the  Plague  at 
Marseilles,  referred  to,  151. 

Plumptre,  James,  his  Sermon  on 
Apparitions,  referred  to,  158. 

Pluralities,  remarks  on,  45. 

Poor,  Society  for  the,  their  Re- 
ports quoted,  152. 

Pratt,  the  Rev.  Josiah,  his. edi- 
tion of  Bishop  Hall’s  Works 
quoted,  72,  88,  148. — His  Life 
of  Cecil,  75. 

Prat/ea-.book,  remarks  on  the, 
51,  68. 

Prayer,  Common,  on  reading  the, 
83. 

Proclamation,  the,  against  vice, 
&c.,  l68. 

Psalms,  the  Book  of,  on  the 
punctuation  of  it,  66. 


Pulpit,  the  bad  construction  of, 
28,  69,  166. 

Pulpitum,  in  the  ancient  thea- 
tres, 70. 

Raphael,  his  cartoon  of  St.  Paul 
at  Athens,  29>  30. 

Rates,  Parish,  remarks  on,  I75. 

Reading-desk,  the,  23,  28,  33. — 
Reading-petr,  23,  28. 

Reece,  Dr.,  his  Medicine  Chest, 
15. — His  Dictionary  of  Popu- 
lar Medicine  quoted,  106,  H3, 
131.  — Recommended,  I79. — 
Domestic  Medical  Guide,  178. 

Reeves,  Mr.,  his  Bibles  and 
Prayer-books,  68. 

Residence  of  the  Clergy  men- 
tioned, 46. 

Restijig  during  the  service,  36, 
38,  47. 

Restitution,  the  duty  of,  46, 

Rippingham,V\i  Art  of  Public 
Speaking  extempore  quoted,  35. 

Granville  Sharp’s,  41,43. 

Rubrics,  the,  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  want  revising, 
51. 

Rumford,  Count,  his  grates  re- 
commended, 8. — His  Essay  on 
Warm  Bathing  quoted,  131.  ' 

Ruptures,  public  speakers  liable 
to  them,  94.  , 

Sacrament,  see  Supper,  Lord’s. 

Sargent,  Rev.  John,  his  Memoir 
of  Rev.  11.  Martyn  quoted,  40. 

Saturefay,  on  the  manner  of  a 
clergyihan’s  spending,  124. 

Sedan  CAair  mentioned,  19. 

Seeker,  Archbishop,  his  Sermons 
on  the  Liturgy  noticed,  40. 

Sermons,  on  delivering,  82.— On 
writing  them  small,  85,  87. 

Services  of  the  church,  on  per- 
forming them,  .38.— The  length 
of,  39,  168. 
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Seward,  Miss,  her  Letters  re- 
ferred to,  151. 

Sextons,  see  Grave-diggers. 

School,  Sunday,  mentioned,  143. 

Sharp,  Granville,  his  Rubric,  41, 
43,  133. 

Shepherd,  the  Rev.  J.,  his  Eluci- 
dation of  the  Common  Prayer 
quoted,  72. 

Sheridan,  Thomas,  his  remarks 
on  our  pulpits,  30,  31. 

Shoes,  black  list,  mentioned,  18. 

Sick,  on  the  visitation  of  the,  62, 
146, 177. 

Singers,  the  church,  remarks  on, 
48. 

Singing  mentioned,  47. 

Small-pox, on  the  infection  of,l43. 

Socks,  worsted,  mentioned,  I9. 

Sounding  board,  on  the  con- 
struction of  a,  77- 
' Spectator,  the,  referred  to,  83. 

Spencer,  a,  mentioned,  20. 

Stage,  the,  in  the  Temple,  71. 

Stanhope,  on  the  Epistles,  &c., 
mentioned,  125. 

Stearne,  De  Visitatione  Infir- 
morum,  176. 

Stedman,  the  Rev.  Thos.,  Sir  J. 
Stonhouse’s  Letters  to  him,  see 
Stonhouse. — Orton’s  ditto,  99. 

Stepney  church,  repairs  at,  l65. 

Sterne,  his  picture  of  Corporal 
Trim,  29. 

Stonhouse,  Sir  James,  his  Letters 
to  a Young  Clergyman  quoted, 
74,87,110,  163.— Anecdote  of 
him,  170. — His  Hints  to  a Cu- 
rate, 90,  168. 

Stool  for  kneeling,  24,  27. — Ve- 
netian, 75. 

Stoves,  for  warming  churches  re- 
commended,7* 

Sunday,  on  preparing  for,  and 
spending  the  day,  124, 125. 

Supper,  the  Lord’s,  remarks  on, 
57, 148. 


Superstition  in  villages  men- 
tioned, 134,  154. — Amongst 

nurses,  183. 

Surplice,  the,  mentioned,  19. 
Swift,  Dean,  on  the  Delivery  of  a 
Sermon,  83. 

Table,  the  Communion,  the-place 
of  it,  56,  57. 

Tablet,  the  acidulated,  118. 
Tablettes  Ae  Guiraauve,  110. 
Tacitus,  his  Dialogues  de  Orato- 
ribus,  quoted,  31. 

Tatler,  the,  referred  to,  83. 
Taylor,  Bishop,  mentioned,  137. 
Taylor,  Joseph,  on  Premature 
Interment,  138, 153, 162. 

Teeth,  the  loss  of,  remarks  on,  120. 
Tej~riar,  a parish,  recommended, 

176. 

Throat,  fatigue  in  the,  120. 

Tisso  , his  Essay  on  the  Dis. 
eases  of  Sedentary  Persons 
quoted,  12,  92. 

Tithes,  remarks  on,  45. 

Tokens,  mentioned,  154, 157- 
Tolu,  tincture  of,  and  loaenges, 

108, 109, 115, 119. 

Tonics  recommended,  122,  123, 
Trim,  Corporal,  29. 

Trimmer,  Mrs.,  her  death  men- 
tioned, 187. 

Troches,  see  Lozenges. 

Umbrella,  the,  mentioned,  18, 
138. 

Usher,  Archbishop,  mentioned, 
137. 

Venice,  account  of  a stool  from, 

75. 

Ventilation  of  churches,  4,  10, 
140. — Of  school-rooms,  144. 
Vestries,  public,  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment respecting,  144. 

Vestry,  the,  in  a church,  12. — In 
London,  121. 
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I’incgar,  Thieves,  &c.,  tnentioQ. 
ed,  138,  148. 

Visitation  of  the  Sick,  on  the 
Office  for,  62, 146, 17J. 

Vitriol,  spirit  of,  the  use  of  it, 
100,  103,  122,  148. 

Voice,  on  the  management  of  the, 
91. 

Waldo  on  the  Liturgy,  mention- 
ed, 125. 

Walker,  the  Rev.  Samuel,  of 
Truro,  mentioned,  177. 

Water,  used  in  church,  122. — 
Cold,  how  to  use  it  with  safety 
when  hot,  127. — Warm,  ditto, 
1-:T7,  129,  130. 

Watson,  Bishop,  his  Letter  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
referred  to,  46. 


Wig,  worsted,  137. 

Willich,  Dr.  on  the  use  of  Honey, 
104.  ~ On  making  Lozenges, 
107. 

Windows,  double,  recommended 
in  churches,  10.  — Opposite 
reading-desk  inconvenient,  34. 

Wine,  on  the  use  of,  at  church, 

121. 

Witchcrqft,  mentioned,  154. 

Whiter,  the  Rev.  Walter,  his 
Dissertation  on  Death,  153. 

Wogan  on  the  Proper  Lessons 
mentioned,  125. 

Worcester  cathedral,  early  ser- 
vice there,  39. 

York  cathedral,  early  service 
there,  39- 


ERRATA. 

Page  40,  line  12  : for  Bills,  rend  Acts. 
■ 147,  last  line  : for  54,  read  62. 
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SCRIPTURE  ANTIQUITIES; 
or  the  Reli^ous  Institutions,  Customs,  and  Manners  of  the 
Hebrew  Nation;  compiled  from  the  most  authentic  Sources, 
and  designed  as  an  introductory  Help  for  the  better  Under- 
standing of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Jones,  Curate  of  Waterbeach.  In  one  volume,  12mo.  illus- 
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A NEW  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON  TO 
THE  NEW  TESTAMENT, 
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COTTAGE  SERMONS; 

or  Short  Discourses  addressed  to  plain  People;  being  prin- 
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humble  Life,  who  have  not  leisure  to  read,  at  the  seasons  of 
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By  the  Rev.  Charles  Davy,  Curate  of  Hampstead  Norris. 
In  one  small  volume,  containing  twelve  Sermons.  Price 
Is.  6d.  sewed,  or  2s.  bound. 


PREJUDICE  AND  RESPONSIBILITY; 
or  a brief  Inquiry  into  some  of  the  Causes  and  the  Cure  of 
Prejudice  against  Religion,  and  into  the  Doctrine  of  Man’s 
Responsibility  for  imbibing  it.  In  one  vol.  12mo.  Price 
3s.  6d.  boards. 


Works  lately  published  by  L,  B,  Seeley. 


A new  and  handsome  Edition  of 
GURNALL’S  CHRISTIAN  IN  COMPLETE  ARMOUR. 

Well  printed  with  a large  Type,  in  four  volumes,  8vo.  Price 
11. 16s. 


A SCRIPTURE  HELP; 

designed  to  assist  in  Reading  the  Bible  profitably.  By  the 
Rev.  Edward  Bickersteth.  The  Eighth  Edition,  in  one  vol. 
12mo.  with  Maps  and  Plates.  Price  5s.  boards;  or  in  8vo. 
large  type,  8s.  boards. 


A TREATISE  ON  PRAYER; 
designed  to  assist  in  its  Devout  Discharge.  With  a few 
Forms.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Bickersteth.  The  Fourth  Edition, 
in  one  vol.  12m6.  Price  5s.  boards. 


THE  SCRIPTURE  DIRECTORY ; 
or,  an  Attempt  to  assist  the  Unlearned  Reader  to  understand 
the  General  History  and  leading  Subjects  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  By  Thomas  Jones,  Curate  of  Creaton. 
Sixth  Edition,  with  Corrections,  in  one  vol.  12mo.  Price  5s. 
boards. 


JONAH’S  PORTRAIT ; 

or  Various  Views  of  Human  Nature,  and  of  the  Gracious 
Dealings  of  God  with  Fallen  Man.  By  Thomas  Jones, 
Curate  of  Creaton,  Author  of  the  Scripture  Directory.  Price 
3s.  boards. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  IDIOM  OF  THE 
HEBREW  LANGUAGE, 

respecting  the  Powers  peculiar  to  the  difterent  Tenses  ^ of 
Verbs,  and  the  Communication  of  Power  from  governing 
Verbs  to  Subordinates  connected  with  them.  By  Philip 
Cell,  M.A.,  Curate  of  Matlock,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Right 
Honourable  Viscount  Galway.  Price  6s.  fid.  boards. 


Works  lately  published  by  L,  B.  Seeley. 


SERMONS 

on  the  principal  Festivals  of  the  Church  of  England, 
Preached  at  the  Parish  Churches  of  St.  James,  Duke’s 
Place;  and  St.John  of  Wapping.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Povah, 
LL.  D.  late  of  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Cambridge.  In  one 
vol.  8vo.  Price  10s.  6d.  boards. 


THE  ADVENT  OF -CHRIST, 
considered  in  a course  of  Six  Sermons  preached  before  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Mandell,  A.M. 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Queen’s  College.  In  one  vol.  8vo. 
Price  6s.  boards. 


SERMONS 

preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  Webster,  M.  A.  In  one  vol.  Price  5s.  6d.  boards. 


CHRIST  THE  PURIFIER: 

A course  of  Ten  Sermons  preached  by  the  late  Rev.  Samuel 
Walker,  of  Truro,  Edited  and  recommended  by  the  late 
Ambrose  Serle,  Esq.  A new  Edition,  in  one  vol.  12rao. 
Price  3s.  6d. 


FOUR  DISCOURSES 

Preparatory  to  the  Lord’s  Supper.  By*  the  Rev.  R.  P. 
Beachcroft,  M.A.  Rector  of  Blunharo,  Bedfordshire.  In 
a neat  pocket  volume.  Price  Half-a-Crown. 


SERMONS 

on  the  Leading  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  By  the  Rev. 
George  Mote,  of  Edinburgh.  12mo.  Price  5s.  boards. 


SERMONS 

^ the  Rev.  C.  Bradley,  Curate  of  High  Wycombe.  Fourth 
Edition,  2 vol.  8vo.  boards.  Price  lOs.  6d.  each. 


Works  lately  published  by  L.  B,  Seeley. 


THE  WHOLE  WORKS  OF  THE  LATE  REV. 
JOHN  NEWTON, 

Rector  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoih,  and  St.  Mary  Woolcliurcli 
Haw.  Second  Edition,  in  6 vols,  8vo.  with  a Portrait. 
Price  31.  3s.  boards. 


THE  POWER  OF  GRACE  DISPLAYED, 
iu  Six  Letters,  written  by  a Minister  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  to  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  late  Rector  of  St.  Mary 
Woolnoih,  and  translated  by  W.  Cowper,  Esq.  in  one  vol. 
small  8vo.  price  3s.  boards. 


THE  RELIGION  OF  MANKIND ; 
in  a Series  of  Essays.  By  the  Rev,  Robert  Burnside,  A. M. 
In  2 vols.  8vo.  Price  28s.  boards. 


TEA-TABLE  CHAT; 

or  Religious  Allegories,  told  at  the  Tea-Table  in  a Seminary 
for  Ladies.  By  Robert  Burnside,  A,  M.  In  two  volumes, 
12mo.  Price  .3s.  6d.  each,  in  boards. 


THE  DISCIPLINE,  MORALS,  AND  FAITH  OP 
THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND, 

On  Parochial  Union,  Renunciation  of  the  W'orld,  and  Bap- 
tismal. Regeneration,  as  connected  with  Calvinism,  stated  and 
defended  ; in  a Letter  addressed  to  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Burrow, 
occasioned  by  his  second ; Letter  to  the  Rev.  W.  Marsh. 
By  a Friend  to  Truth.  Part  I.  price  4s.  6d.  Part  II. 
price  2s.  

THE  CURATES’  APPEAL 

to  the  Equity  and  Christian  Principle  of  the  British  Legis- 
lature, the  Bishops,  the  Clergy,  and  the  Public,  on  the  pecu- 
liar hardships  of  their  situation,  and  on  the  dangers  resulting 
to  religion,  to  morals,  and  to  the  community,  from  the  arbi- 
trary nature  of  the  law$,  as  they  are  now  frequently  enforced 
against  them.  Third  Edition,  8vo.  2s.  6d. 


Works  lately  published  by  L.  B.  Seeley. 


THE  FORCE  OF  TRUTH ; 

an  Authentic  Narrative,  Bj  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  Rector 
of  Aston  Sandford.  A fine  edition.  Price  4s.  in  boards. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  BISHOP  OF  LINCOLN’S 
“ REFUTATION  OF  CALVINISM.” 

By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  Rector  of  Aston  Sandford, 
Bucks.  A New  Edition,  carefully  revised  and  improved, 
with  many  Additions  and  Retrenchments.  In  one  volume, 
8vo.  Price  14s.  boards. 


ESS.WS 

on  the  most  important  Subjects  in  Religion.  By  Thomas 
Scott,  Rector  of  Aston  Sandford.  Eighth  Edition.  Price 
5s.  boards. 


TRACTS; 

By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  Rector  of  Aston  Sandford,^viz. 
I.  The  Force  of  Truth,  II.  Discourse  on  Repentance. 
III.  Warrant  and  Nature  of  Faith  in  Christ.  IV.  Treatise 
on  Growth  in  Grace.  -V.  Sermon  on  Election.  In  one 
thick  vol.  12mo.  Price  7s.  boards. 


BUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS. 

With  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott.  In  12mo.  on 
Superfine  Paper.  Price  8s.  boards. 


THE  ARTICLES  OF  THE  SYNOD  OF  DORT,  AND 
ITS  REJECTION  OF  ERRORS; 
with  the  History  of  Events  which  made  way  for  that  Synod, 
as  published  by  the  Authority  of  the  States  General,  and  the 
Documents  confirming  its  Decisions.  Translated  from  the 
Latin,  with  Notes,  Remarks,  and  Reference.s.  By  Thomas 
Scott,  Rector  of  Aston  Sandford,  Bucks,  8vo.  boards,  6s. 


Works  lately  published  by  L.  B.  Seeley. 


SERMONS 

preached  in  St.  George’s  Church,  Bolton,  Lancashire.  Bj 
the  Rev.  W.  Thistlethwaite,  Rector.  Price  8s.  boards. 


THE  COUNTRY  PASTOR; 
or  Fifteen  Sermons,  Doctrinal,  Practical,  and  Experimental  > 
designed  for  Parochial  and  Domestic  Use ; to  which  is  an- 
nexed, a Funeral  Discourse  on  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  Earl 
Gilbee,  D.  D.  By  the  Rev.  George  Bugg,  B.  A.  12mo, 
Price  5s.  boards. 


SERMONS 

preached  on  several  occasions,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Goode.  In 
8vo.  boards,  price  5s. 


AN  ENTIRE  NEW  VERSION  OF  THE  BOOK 
OF  PSALMS, 

ill  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  accommodate  them  to  the 
Worship  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  a variety  of  measures 
now  in  general  use.  By  the  late  Rev.  William  Goode,  M.A. 
Rector  of  St.  Ann’s,  Blackfriars.  Third  Edition,  in  a neat 
pocket  volume.  Price  4s.  boards. 


AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  EFFECTS  OF  BAPTISM, 
according  to  the  sense  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  of  the 
Church  of  England:  in  answer  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Manl’s  two 
Tracis  on  Regeneration  and  Conversion.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Scott,  A.  M.  Second  Edition,  with  the  Addition  of  a New 
Appendix.  Price  6s.  boards.  The  Appendix  may  be  had 
separately. 

A DEFENCE  OF  THE  INQUIRY, 

in  Answer  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lawrence.  Reg.  Prof,  of  Divinity 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  By  the  same  Author.  Price 
5s.  sewed. 
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Price  2s.  6d, 


MEDICAL  HINTS, 


Designed 


FOR  THE  USE  OF  CLERGYMEN 


AND  OTHERS, 


IN  PEACES  WHERE  PROFESSIONAL  ADVICE  CANNOT 
BE  IMMEDIATELY  PROCURED. 


BY  A MEDICAL  PRACTITIONER, 

Retired  from  Business. 


